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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  loriter  it  toould  be  to  tell  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  cf  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  th^  he  may  go  on  fearless.— Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

THE  GK3VERNMENT  AND  ITS  CRITICS. 

Mr  Gladstone’s  Cabinet  can  hardly  be  congratnlated 
on  the  appearance  it  presented  on  the  opening  of  the  new 
Session  last  Thursday.  The  bundle  of  ungrammatical 
and  vague  sentences  that  make  up  -  what  is  known  as 
“the  Queen’s  Speech,”  was  even  vaguer  and  more  un¬ 
grammatical  than  usual.  It  hardly  contained  any 
announcements  more  intelligible  than  those  to  the  effect 
that,  besides  the  prosecution  of  the  Tichborne  Claimant, 
the  Crown  had  been  engaged  in  “  prosecuting  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  before  the  Tribunal  at  Geneva,”  that  it  is  still 
engaged  in  the  “  prosecution  of  a  .well-understood  and 
established  policy  ”  as  regards  the  extradition  of  crimi¬ 
nals,  and  that  it  is  also  “  prosecuting  communications  for 
.the  purpose  of  concluding  a  commercial  treaty.”  with 
France.  We  never  expect  much  news  from,  a  Queen’s 
Speech,  but  the  present  one  is  more  barren  of  useful 
information  than  any  we  have  been  favoured  with  for 
some  years  past.  And  perhaps  this  is  not  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at.  From  the  remarkable  reticence  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  maintained  as  to  its  future  policy  during  the 
recess,  everybody  was  forced  to  draw  one  of  two  con¬ 
clusions  :  either  that  Mr  Gladstone  had  no  distinct 
policy  at  all,  or  that  his  policy  is  of  a  sort  that  he 
does  not  care  to  unfold  in  time  for  it  to  be  duly  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  people  in  whose  interests  it  is  supposed 
to  be  elaborated,  or  even  by  the  politicians  who  are  to  be 
called  upon  to  adopt  it.  A  third  alternative,  it  is  true, 
was  suggested  by  Mr  Fawcett  in  his  Brighton 
speech  last  Monday.  “  As  matters  are  now  managed,” 
he  said,  “  everything  seems  arranged,  not  to  secure  the 
best  legislation,  but  to  give  the  minister  who  introduces 
ti  new  measure  an  opportunity  of  making  a  great  thea¬ 
trical  display.”  But  wo  are  hardly  likely  to  have  from 
Mr  .Gladstone  any  great  theatrical  show  of  legislation 
this  year.  At  any  rate,  the' first  day' of '  the  Session 
passed  off  quietly  enough,  and  if  any  wonderful  perform¬ 
ance  had  been  planned,  there  was  some  hitch ‘in  the 
arrangements,  betraying  a  failure  in  the  manager’s 
plans.  The  Queen’s  Speech  did  not  so  much  as  hint  at 
anything  upon  which  legislation  had  not  been  already 
promised,  and  of  the  two  chief  items  in  the  list  of 
promises  one  was  slurred  over  in  the  middle  of  a  string 
of  possible  undertakings;  and  the  other,  though  honoured 
^^th  a  separate  paragraph,  was  hinted  at  only  in  unintel¬ 
ligible  terms,  and  was  afterwards  lugubriously  referred 
to  by  the  Premier  as  an  affair  over  which  he  had  already 
“  burnt  his  fingers,”  and' in  tones  leading  to  the  sup¬ 
position  that  he  expected  now  to  do  worse  than  burn  his 
fingers  over  it.  A  weaker  display  of  the  prospective  action 
of  a  “  strong  Government  ”  could  not  well  be  conceived. 

On  Thursday,  however,  as  heretofore,  it  was  about  its 
past  rather  than  about  its  .future  action  that  the 
Government  and  its  critics  most  concerned  themselves. 
Perhaps  it  was  because  the  Opposition  could  find 
nothing  else  precise  enough  to"  attack  in  the  clauses  of 
Queen’s  Speech,  that  it  devoted  itself  chiefly,  in  both 
Houses,  to  a  revival  of  the  old  complaints  about  the 
iruits  of  the  Geneva  arbitration.  We  need  not  wonder 
at  the  conduct  of  Lord  Derby  and  Mr  Disraeli,  still  less 


can  we  blame  them.  The  behaviour  of  the  Government, 
and  especially  of  Mr  Lowe  on  the  occasion  of  his  Glas¬ 
gow  speech,  with  reference  to  “  the  three  rules,”  was  a 
legitimate  subject  of  attack,  and  the  Tories  will  doubtless 
renew,  their  attacks  and  worry  the  Ministry  over  and 
over  again  on  this  affair.  The  thing  in  itself,  however, 
seems  hardly  worth  much  further  discussion.  The 
Government  did  its  best  in  negociating  the  Washington 
Treaty  and  in  smoothing  over  the  difficulties  atten¬ 
dant  on  it ;  and,  if  that  best  was  bad,  the  thing  is  done, 
and  no  direct  good  can  come  of  its  repeated  discus¬ 
sion  and  condemnation.  Of  course  Mr  Disraeli  and 
the  Tory  Opposition  do  not  expect  that  it  will 
lead  to  any  direct  good.  It  is  its  indirect  issues  that 
they  wish  to  make  the  most  of ;  and  that  helps  to  show 
the  relationship  that  exists  between  the  Government 
and  the  most  influential  section  of  its  critics  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  present  session.  Mr  Gladstone 
apparently  has  no  new  strategy  to  work  out  by  which 
he  can  outflank  the  Tories.  He  comes  to  battle  with 
disabled  and  disgraced  forces  in  the  front  rank,  and  in 
the  very  first  skirmish  he  can  do  nothing  better  than 
expose  himself  to  the  very  same  sort  of  fire,  from  the  very 
same  vantage  points,  that  were  so  disastrous  to  him  last 
year.  The  melancholy  exhibition  of  weakness  that  was 
made  on  Thursday  augurs  ill  for  the  success  of  the 
Government  during  the  next  few  months. 

And  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  it  will  .retrieve  its  posi¬ 
tion.  The  meaningless  phrases  in  which  the  Irish 
University  question  was  alluded  to  in  the  Queen’s 
Speech,  and  the  cheerless  references  that^Mr  Gladstone 
made  to  it  in  his  answer  to  Mr  Disraeli’s  banter,  give  no 
hope  at  all  of  a  satisfactory  solution  of  it  by  him.  It 
may  be  rash  to  speak  just  yet  about  this  matter  in  any 
detail,  as  the  Government  Bill  is  to  be,  introduced  next 
Thursday,  and  as  even  before  that  day  Mr  Fawcett  is  to 
revive  the  scheme  that  was  so  cleverly ’suppressed  by  the 
Ministry  last  year,  but  the  subject  is  one  about  which 
every  one  is  forced  to  speculate.  .'And  every  one 
ihust  have  been  surprised  by  the  few  words  that 
Mr  Gladstone  devoted  to  it  on  Thursday.  “  Both  of 
us,”  he  said  with  reference  to  Mr  Disraeli,  “  at  different 
.times  have  burnt  our  fingers  in  attempting  to  deal  with 
it,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  both  of  us  will  use  our  best 
endeavours  to  prevent  a  similar  result  again.”  The 
history  of  Mr  Disraeli’s  finger-burning  has  yet  to  be 
disclosed,  and  even  some  information  about  Mr  Glad¬ 
stone’s  misfortune  would  be  welcome.  But  it  is  clear 
that  Mr  Gladstone  fears,  and  perhaps  actually  expects,  a 
like  or  worse  catastrophe  again.  We  must  wait  to  see  how 
he  proposes  to  reconcile  “  the  advancement  of  learning  ” 
with  “  the  sanctity  of  the  rights  of  conscience,”  and  to 
reconcile  both  with  the  exorbitant  demands  of  the  Irish 
Ultramontanes ;  but  the  opposition  that  he  offered  last 
year  to  Mr  Fawcett’s  proposals  gives  little  hope  of  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty  by  hitu.  If  he  fails, 
we  are  glad  to  think  he  will  have  no  .chance  of  carrying 
throujgh  his  measure.  It  is  fortunate  that,  on  this  point 
at  any  rate,  “  denominational  ”  Tories  and  ”  undenomina¬ 
tional  ”  Radicals  are  at  one.  In  some  of  its  other 
jects,  it  is  to  be  feared  the  Government  will  have 
the  support  of  the  Tories,  and  the  Radicals  will  have  to 
fight  single-handed. 
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PRUSSIAN  STATE-CHURCHISM. 

Tho  ecclesiastical  reforms  that  the  Prussian  Ministry 
lias  introduced  into  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
that  it  clearly  means  to  cany  through  with  no  more 
amendments  than  Prince  Bismarck  approves  of,  are  well 
worth  studying  in  themselves,  but  are  far  more  remark¬ 
able  on  account  of  their  bearing  upon  the  general 
development  or  modification  of  ecclesiasticism  at  the 
present  time.  While  wo  in  England  are  attempting, 
some  of  us  to  prop  up,  and  others  to  pull  down,  the 
rotten  but  still  formidable  structure  of  a  State  Church 
that  was  fashioned  out  of  older  materials  some  three 
centuries  ago,  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck  is  organising  a  new  State  Church  with  a  firmness 
and  a  completeness  worthy  of  Henry  VHI.,  or  the  best 
of  tho  counsellors  for  whose  genius  he  gets  credit. 
Wolsey  was  not  exactly  tho  founder  of  the  English  State 
Church,  but  it  grew  out  of  his  work;  and  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck,  more  daring  and  more*  successful  thus  far,  is  in 
many  respects  the  modern  counterpart  of  the  great 
English  Chancellor.  Wolsey  found  himself  compelled, 
as  a  true  patriot,  to  build  up  the  English  nation^ity  by 
making  war  upon  other  nations,  and  to  break  the  chains 
of  an  alien  ecclesiastical  bondage  by  establishing  an 
ecclesiastical  tyranny  at  home.  Prince  Bismarck,  quite 
as  true  a  patriot,  has  already  done  wonders  in  the  way 
of  strengtheningand  expanding  the  German  nationality  ; 
and,  having  achieved  much  by  military  agency,  he  is 
now  applying  himself  to  the  overthrow  of  those  insidious 
forces  by  which  the  Catholic  Church  is  trying  to  disin¬ 
tegrate  the  power  that  ho  has  set  up.  No  friend  of 
liberty  can  altogether  sympathise  with  his  present  work, 
any  more  than  with  that  which  preceded  it ;  but  here,  as 
in  tho  case  of  tho  French  war,  so  much  excuse  for  his 
action  is  tt)  be  found  in  tho  circumstances  provoking  it, 
that  no  friend  of  liberty  can  help  wishing  him  success. 
“  Tho  wrath  of  man  shall  praise  Thee,  and  tho  abundance 
of  wrath  Thou  wilt  restrain.”  The  autocratic  purposes 
of  Prince  Bismarck  have  a  fair  chance  of  ultimately 
serving  the  best  interests  of  democracy,  and  we  may 
fairly  hope  that  those  autocratic  purposes,  before  they 
become  very  dangerous,  will  bo  overwhelmed  by  the  new 
Republicanism  that  is  growing  up  under  their  shadow. 

Though  their  details  are  very  complicated,  the  object 
of  tho  Bills  which,  evidently  under  the  inspiration  of 
the  German  Chancellor,  Hr  Falk  is  conducting  through 
the  Reichsrath,  may  be  stated  very  briefly.  It  is,  in  a 
word,  the  suljection  of  all  religious  organisations  in 
Prussiii,  and  especially  of  the  Catholic  Church,  to  State 
supervision  and  control.  Tho  15th  article  of  the 
Prussian  Constitution  of  1850  prescribes  that  “the 
Evangelical  and  Catholic  Churches,  and  every  other 
religious  body,  shall  order  and  administer  their  own 
aflairs  independently.”  That  permission  is  now  to 
bo  qualified  by  a  very  important  proviso, — “  but 
they  remain  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  to 
legally  appointed  State  inspection.”  And  to  the 
18th  article,  which  assigns  “  the  right  of  nominating, 
proposing,  electing,  and  confirming  all  ecclesiasticai 
appointments  ”  to  the  religious  bodies  concerned,  this 
startling  addition  is  to  be  made  ;  “  The  law  shall  regulate 
the  powers  of  the  State  with  reference  to  tho  training, 
appointment,  and  dismissal  of  the  clergy,  and  shall  fix 
tho  boundaries  of  ecclesiastical  disciplinary  power.” 
All  religious  seminaries  are  to  bo  placed  under  State 
inspection,  and  though  it  docs  not  seem  to  be  at  present 
intended  that  tho  Government  of  tho  day  shall  appoint 
the  theological  text-books,  or  examine  novices  in  every 
variety  of  dogma,  it  is  to  be  made  imperative  that  theo¬ 
logical  students  shall  acquire  a  fair  amount  of  secular 
knowledge,  and  mix  in  classes  with  lay  students,  whose 
company  is  very  likely  to  rub  off  many  of  the  worst 
absurdities  and  some  of  the  narrow  conceits  of  the 
intending  priests.  No  ecclesiastical  appointment  of  any 
sort  is  to  be  made  without  previously  obtaining  the  sanction 
of  the  State,  and  there  are  especially  stringent  rules  to 
prevent  tho  importation  of  foreign  ecclesiastics  who  might 
m  any  way  help  to  perpetuate  the  priestly  caste  which 
it  is  the  grand  aim  of  the  present  Government  to  abolish, 


or  to  disseminate  among  tho  people  those  theological  dog¬ 
mas  and  religious  prejudices  which  statesmen  like  Prince 
Bismarck  hold  to  be  incompatible  with  healthy  patriot¬ 
ism.  A  further  reform  contemplated  by  the  Prussian 
Cabinet,  and  one  which  is  only  a  necess^y  sequel  to  the 
arrangements  for  supervising  the  education  of  the  clergy, 
has  to  do  with  the  limits  of  ecclesiastical  discipline. 
Henceforth,  the  State  alone  is  to  have  the  power  of  pun- 
ishing  recalcitrant  ecclesiastics  and  their  followers,  and 
all  penalties  appointed  by  priests  or  clergymen  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  any  civil  rights  are  to  be  considered  illegal.  The 
effect  of  these  regulations  will  be,  we  can  hardly  say,  to 
bring  all  ecclesiastical  institutions  under  the  absolute 
direction  of  the  State,  but,  at  any  rate,  to  render  illegal, 
and  therefore  punishable,  the  exercise  of  independent 
authority  by  any  religious  body.  After  the  passing  of 
these  Bills,  not  only  will  p.ny  ecclesiastical  imperium  in 
iinpevio  be  forbidden,  but  a  great  check  will  be  offered  to 
what  is  far  more  obnoxious,  the  overlapping  of  an  alien 
ecclesiastical  empire  upon  a  political  empire  that  is  hardly 
yet  consolidated. 

The  state  of  things  thus  to  be  brought  about 
is  one  rather  embarrassing  to  champions  of  religious 
liberty,  and  yet  more  embarrassing  to  champions  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  dominion.  We  find  that  in  Prussia,  just  now,  the 
orthodox  Protestants  are  joining  with  the  Ultramontanes 
whom  they  hate,  in  protestations  against  the  tyranny  of 
the  Government,  and  that  the  Radicals  are  divided  among 
themselves,  some  denouncing  the  Government  scheme, 
because  of  its  interference  with  individual  rights,  while 
the  majority  admit  the  necessity  of  the  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion,  and  accordingly  side  for  the  nonce  with  Ministers 
whom  they  denounce  with  all  their  heart  and  strength. 
We  confess  that  the  apparent  defection  of  these  Radicals 
from  the  principles  they  hold  dear  seems  to  us  to  be 
justifiable.  If  the  body  politic  is  poisoned,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  use  another  poison  to  effect  a  cure  ;  and  it 
is  quite  possible  that  Prince  Bismarck  is  only  acting  the 
part  of  a  wise  physician  in  here  applying  such  a  drastic 
remedy  as  in  a  different  case  would  be  wholly  inadmis¬ 
sible.  Religious  liberty  is  a  right  which  they  who 
see  little  to  admire  in  the  conventional  religions  ought 
especially  to  uphold ;  but  if,  under  the  name  of  religious 
liberty,  a  network  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny  has  been  con¬ 
structed,  or  rather  several  such  networks,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  violate  the  theory  of  liberty  in  order  to 
secure  its  practical  enforcement.  That,  ostensibly  at 
least,  is  the  object  of  the  Prussian  State-Church  Bills, 
and  to  that  extent  at  any  rate  we  are  bound  to  approve 
of  them. 

But  whether  we  approve  or  disapprove,  the  present 
complication  is  none  the  less  interesting.  Granting  that 
Prince  Bismarck’s  ecclesiastical  projects  are  as  opposed 
to  the  well-being  of  the  Churches  as  religionists  of  all 
shades  maintain,  and  that  they  are  as  opposed  to  the 
well-being  of  the  State  as  any  advanced  politician  can 
think  them,  it  is  hard  to  deny  that  they  are  quite  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  theory  of  a  State  Church.  If  a  State- 
Church  is  allowable  at  all,  either  the  State  or  the  Church 
must  be  master.  Divided  authority — or  such  dual 
government  as  till  lately  existed  in  Japan — is  impracti¬ 
cable  in  an  intelligent  nation.  Perhaps  in  an  intelli¬ 
gent  nation  the  supremacy  of  the  Church  is  even  more 
impracticable.  At  any  rate,  the  prejudices  of  civilisa¬ 
tion  have  rendered  it  obsolete.  The  only  alternative  is 
that  the  State  shall  be  master,  and  that,  if  there  is  to  be 
a  national  religion  at  all,  it  shall  be  under  the  direct 
superintendence  of  the  State.  We  need  not  say  that 
we  disapprove  of  such  an  arrangement.  For  the  State 
to  superintend  the  worship  of  grown  people  would  be 
vastly  worse  than  for  the  State  to  conduct  the  education 
of  children ;  and  if  the  principles  of  Communism,  for 
which  the  world  is  not  yet  ripe,  are  ever  to  be  adopted, 
they  ought  surely  to  be  avoided  in  the  case  of  theological 
dogmas.  But  a  great  many  people,  even  in  England,  do 
not  think  so.  The  English  State  Church  still  has  a 
crowd  of  adherents,  and  some  practical  dissenters  from 
it  are  its  champions  in  theory.  We  hope  they  will  care¬ 
fully  study  the  growth  and  effect  of  the  new  State- 
Church  movement  in  Prussia.  There  the  views  they 
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illoffically  bold  are  only  carried  to  a  logical  conclusion. 
There  \ve*are  likely  to  see  in  actual  work  an  institution 
that  in.  England  is  only  made  a  plaything,  or,  if  put  to 
serious  use,  is  only  employed  for  the  serving  of  other 
than  its  avowed  ends.  If  the  result  is  a  discrediting  of 
State- Church  ism  altogether,  Liberals  will  have  nothing 
to  regret.  By  exposing  the  absurdities  and  the  monstro¬ 
sities  of  State- Chhrchism,  Prince  Bismarck  would 
render  quite  as  great  a  'service  to  society  as  he  has  done 
by  his  exposure  of  the  mischief  and  folly  of  French 
Imperialism.  F. 


significance  whatever.  They  are  manifestly  corrective 
and,  indeed,  are  only  explicable  as  indignities  intentionally 
inflicted  as  such.  It  is,  no  doubt,  necessary  to  deprive 
a  suspected  prisoner  of  his  knife,  and  possibly  of  the 
other  contents  of  his  pocket.  There  may  also  be  some 
inscrutable  reason  for  depriving  him  of  his  wedding-ring, 
and,  from  “  information  they  have  received,”  the  police 
may  see  danger  in  permitting  him  to  retain  the  photo¬ 
graph  of  his  wife.  His  towel,  brush,  and  broom  may 
also  be  removed  on  precautionary  grounds,  and  every¬ 
one  knows  how  deadly  an  instrument  is  a  comb  in  the 
hands  of  a  determined  suicide.  But  why  is  it  necessary 
to  put  a  suspected  man  ih  a  room  with  a  cement  floor, 
to  strip  him  naked  for  the  purpose  of  medical  examina¬ 
tion,  to  keep  him  shivering  in  a  bleak  cell  until  ho 
catches  cold,  and  then  to  take  away  his  pocket-handker¬ 
chief?  Why  should  he  be  deprived  of  his  Bible,  and 
left  to  depend  solely  upon  the  chaplain’s  practical  expo¬ 
sition  of  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament  ?  What 
is  the  object  of  keeping  him  short  of  clean  linen— of 
imposing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  seeing  his  friends 
and  his  wife — of  not  giving  him' enough  light  in  his  cell 
after  dark  to  enable  him  to  beguile  his  captivity  by  read¬ 
ing  ?  Above  all,  what  is  the  object  of  compelling  him  to 
clean  his  cell  and  mess-tin,  or  of  putting  a  badge  upon 
his  arm  and  taking  him  out  in  the  yard  with  a  batch  of 
other  prisoners  who  no  more  deserve  the  indignity  of 
being  paraded  for  enforced  exercise  than  himself?  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  ask  these  questions  with  patience, 
much  less  to  attempt  to  discover  any  rational  answer. 
We  really  fail  to  see  what  more  we  could  do,  short  of 
cutting  a  man’s  hair  and  putting  him  on  the  treadmill, 
to  show  suspected  persons  that  the  famous  flourish  about 
i  the  presumption  of  the  English  law  in  favour  of  inno- 
!  cence  is  the  emptiest  boast  in  the  world.  OflScial  routine 
is  always  a  stupid  and  inflexible  affair,  and  the  engraft- 
ment  of  the  official  spirit  upon  the  natural  slowness 
and  stiffness  of  the  uneducated  English  mind  has,  ere 
this,  produced  astonishing  results;  but  we  question 
whether  it  has  ever  begotten  anything  so  astound¬ 
ing  as  “  the  rules  ”  against  which  Dr  Hessel  was 
told  that  he  offended  when  he  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
retain  his  pocket-handkerchief.  We  doubt  not  that 
the  public  indignation  which  Dr  Hessel’s  narrative 
has  excited  will  lead  to  a  reform  of  the  whole  system^ 
The  clear  common  sense  of  the  matter  is  that  any  perso^^ 
arrested  on  suspicion  of  a  crime  has  until  his  convictio  a 
a  right  to  every  one  of  his  former  privileges  except  his 
liberty ;  and  that  therefore  we  are  not  justified  in  sub¬ 
jecting  him  to  any  single  hardship  or  inconvenience  not 
rendered  absolutely  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  secur¬ 
ing  his  safe  custody.  There  is  absolutely  no  reason  why 
his  food,  his  clothing,  his  lodgment  should  differ  in  any 
way  from  those  to  which  he  was  accustomed  before  his 
arrest,  and  the  expenses  of  which  he  is  still  prepared  to 
pay.  There  is  no  reason  why  his  personal  freedom  of 
movement  within  the  limits  of  his  prison  should  be  re¬ 
stricted,  or  why  the  free  access  of  his  friends  should 
be  forbidden,  or  why  books  or  other  forms  of  rational  aud 
harmless  amusement  should  be  denied  him.  We  hope 
and,  indeed,  we  may  now  perhaps  expect  with  some 
degree  of  confidence  that  police  superintendents  and 
inspectors  will  be  furnished  with  an  amended  copy  of 
“prison  rules”  applicable  to  the  care  of  prisoners 
awaiting  their  trial,  and  that  these  officials  will  be  once 
for  all  instructed  that  they  must  not  treat  possible  victims 
of  their  own  stupidity  and  blundering  with  the  same 
severity  as  convicted  criminals. 

As  usual,  however,  in  England,  this  reform  will  come 
under  circumstances  which  make  it  as  humiliating  as 
the  existing  state  of  things  is  discreditable.  Granted 
that  our  treatment  of  suspected  criminals  is  cruel  and 
irrational,  why  needed  we  to  wait  till  a  German  pcsto.* 
was  unjustly  suspected  of  a  more  than  usually  rtvjlt  ng 
murder,  in  order  to  find  this  out  ?  And  why,  now  that 
we  have  found  it  out,  is  the  indignation  of  so^  many  of 
us  so  much  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the  victim  in  the 
present  case  is  a  “  respectable  ”  man  and  a  clergyman  ? 
We  shudder  to  think  what  the  agitation  in  the  popular 
mind  would  have  been  if  Dr  Hessel  had  also  “kept  a 


the  treatment  of  suspected  criminals. 

The  arrest  and  detention  of  Dr  Hessel  have  formed 
the  text  of  many  commentaries  in  the  press  of  the  past 
week ;  but,  for  trenchant  severity,  as  well  as  for  epi¬ 
grammatic  brevity  and  completeness,  we  have  met  with 
no  criticism  to  compare  with  that'  unconsciously  pro¬ 
nounced  upon  our  system  by  the  chaplain  of  the 
Clerkenwell  Prison.  “  I  saw  the  chaplain  several  times,” 
says  Dr  Hessel,  in  his  recently  published  narrative. 
“  One  day,  after  he  had  given  me  books,  he  came  to  my 
cell,  and,  in  gratitude,  I  held  out  my  hand  to  shake 
hands  with  him.  He  drew  back,  and  said,  *  I  never 
shake  hands  with  prisoners.’  ”  The  suppressed  premises 
upon  which  the  reverend  gentleman  founded  this  conclu¬ 
sion  must  have  run  as  follows :  “  All  persons  accused  of 
crime  are  guilty.  As  a  follower  of  Christ,  it  would  be  a 
gross  act  of  impropriety  in  me  to  shake  hands  with  a 
guilty  person.  Therefore,  you  must  excuse  me.”  One 
is  at  a  loss  whether  to  admire  more  the  admirable  justice 
and  common-sense  of  the  major  premise,  or  the  meek 
and  gentle  Christianity  of  the  minor.  We  are  not,  how¬ 
ever,  concerned  to  inquire  how  far  the  latter  may  be 
deemed  fairly  to  represent  the  spirit  in  which  our  gaol- 
chaplains,  as  a  rule,  exercise  their  consolatory  functions. 
The  proviso  against  handshaking,  which  we  must  sup¬ 
pose  them  to  have  inserted  in  the  implied  commandment 
to  “  visit  the  prisoner,”  w’ould  not,  after  all,  be  any  more 
audacious  than  many  other  glosses  which  have  been 
added  to  the  maxims  of  Christianity  with  the  view  of 
adapting  them  to  the  exigencies  of  polite  society.  But, 
if  we  do  not  much  care  now,  and,  indeed,  are  beginning 
to  caro  less  every  day  how  far  English  Christianity  con¬ 
forms  to  its  alleged  ideal,  we  are  very  intimately  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  question  how  far  English  criminal  pro¬ 
cedure  conforms  to  justice  and  common-sense  ;  and  it  is 
quite  certain  that  whether  or  not  chaplains  invariably 
refuse  to  shako  hands  with  the  guilty,  our  practice  in¬ 
variably  treats  a  suspected  detenu  as  though  he  were, 
necessarily  the  guilty  object  of  the  Christian’s  scorn  and 
repulsion. 

The  statement  which  Dr  Hessel  has  published  of  the 
treatment  undergone  by  him  during  his  detention  has 
created  a  deserved  sensation  in  the  public  mind,  and  we 
have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  reflections  which  it  has 
generally  evoked,  except,  perhaps,  that  the  comparatively 
immaterial  fact  that  Dr  Hessel  is  a  German  pastor  has 
been  suffered  to  intrude  itself  into  a  position  of  some¬ 
what  undue  prominence  beside  the  cardinal  fact  that  he 
is  an  innocent  man.  Considering  him,  however,  in  the 
latter  aspect  only,  it  is  plainly  monstrous  that  he  should 
have  been  subjected  to  the  treatment  which  he  has 
undergone ;  and  the  treatment  only  becomes  more 
irritating  by  being  justified  as  part  of  a  thoroughly 
stupid  and  irrational  system.  It  is  really  melancholy  to 
think  that  so  many  years  of  civilisation  should  have 
elapsed  without  its  occurring  to  any  one  in  authority  to 
ask  himself  what  is  the  object  which  the  State  has  in 
view  in  the  detention  of  a  suspected  prisoner, — whether 
his  punishment,  or  merely  his  safe  custody  ;  and  whether, 
if  the  latter  be  the  sole  object,  our  present  practice  is 
confined  to  the  attainment  of  it.  It  is  impossible  to  j 
suppose  that  if  anybody  had  given,  or  rather  if  there 
had  been  anybody  to  give,  a  few  minutes’  intelligent 
reflection  to  the  matter,  such  an  absurd  system  as  the 
present  would  still  have  been  permitted  to  exist.  At 
^ast  one-half  of  the  hardships  and  restraints  to  which 
Dr  Hessel  was  subjected  have  absolutely  no  precautionary 
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jrlg.”  There  seems  to  be  marvellously  little  regret  or 
iadignation  expended  on  the  far  larger  and  more  shameful 
fact  that  Dr  Hessel’s  case  is  only  the  last  of  a  series  of 
similar  acts  of  injustice  which  must  have  been  going  on 
for  many  years  past ;  that  there  have  lived  hundreds  of 
like  unfortunates  before  Dr  Hessel,  but  whose  wrongs 
have  passed  unnoticed  because  they  lacked  a  vates  sacer 
in  the  great  organ  of  middle-class  respectability.  But 
it  is  only  the  old  story — the  history  of  all  such  minor 
reforms  as  cannot  be  made  “  blazing  questions  ”  of, 
and  carried  by  the  half-artificial  force  of  party  govern¬ 
ment.  Whether  it  be  the  blundering  of  officialism,  or 
the  dangers  of  railway  travelling,  or  our  own  sins 
against  sanitary  laws  which  have  to  be  corrected,  the 
.  process  is  always  the  same,  and  always  humiliating.  A 
high  Indian  official  breaks  his  neck  in  getting  into  a  rail¬ 
way  train,  and  we  all  indignantly  demand  a  reconstruction 
of  the  foot- boards;  a  coroner’s  jury  strongly  condemn 
the  present  system ;  a  Board  of  Trade  inspector  is  sent 
down  in  a  trice  to  report  on  the  ‘matter  ;  and  in  a  very 
short  time  he  hands  in  a  series  of  recommendations 
which  wo  might  have  got  enforced  years  ago,  and  should, 
if  we  had  cared  to  trouble  ourselves  about  the  crowd  of 
nobodies  who  yearly  perished  in  similar  accidents.  A 
prince  catches  a  dangerous  illness,  supposed  to  have 
been  caused  by  defective  drainage,  and  immediately  we 
are  all  at  work  overhauling  our  drains  and  traps, 
deploring  that  general  neglect  of  the  laws  of  health  to 
which  we  have  already  sacrificed  so  many  thousands  of 
obscure  lives,  and  vowing  repentance  and  amendment 
for  the  future.  It  is  true  we  have  in  this  case  done  little 
or  nothing  to  carry  out  our  good  resolutions ;  but  then, 
it  must  be  remembered,  that  it  would  cost  money  to  do 
80,  and  economy  has  long  been  recognised  as  one  of  the 
most  powerful  restraints  upon  flunkeyism.  We  must  get 
our  plush  given  us,  or  be  able  to  buy  it  cheap,  other¬ 
wise  many  of  us  refuse  to  wear  it  at  all.  The  present 
case  is  only  a  repetition  of  the  two  former.*  In  it  we  have 
made  as  near  an  approach  to  Sydney  Smith’s  “  bishop  ” 
•as  we  are  likely  to  do.  We  have  caught  a  German 
pastor,  a  respectable  married  man,  of  that  social  con- 
8ideration  which,  in  this  country,  always  attaches  natu¬ 
rally  to  the  clerical  profession  ;  and  we  have  exemplified 
in  his  person  the  full  injustice  and  absurdity  of  a  singu¬ 
larly  absurd  and  unjust  procedure.  We  shall  now 
probably  get  it  reformed.  That  in  itself  is  a  good  thing, 
and  it  would  be  as  ungenerous  to'serutinise  its  origin  too 
closely,  as  it  would  be  to  inquire  into  the  disreputable 
parent^e  of  an  honest  man.  But,  though  we  gladly 
accept  the  alliance  of  even  the  lowest  motives  in 
endeavouring  to  correct  manifest  abuses,  we  must  be 
permitted. to  regret  the  apparent  absence  of  any  other 
ally  in  tho  public  mind.  It  is  a  sound  maxim,  no  doubt, 
to  serve  God,  even  though  it  is  the  devil  that  bids  you  ; 
but  to  serve  him  onlij  when  the  devil  bids  you  is  a  pro¬ 
position  of  far  more  questionable  morality.  H.  D.  T. 

SIR  EDWARD  WATKIN  AND  THE  RAILWAY 
INSPECTORS. 

The  public,  or  at  any  rate  that  portion  of  it  which  has 
no  interest  in  railway  stock  or  debentures,'  and  simply 
desires  to  travel  by  rail  cheaply,  if  possible,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  with  reasonable  safety  for  life  and.  limb,  will  read 
with  interest  the  correspondence  which  has  lately  passed 
between  Sir  Edward  Watkin  and  Mr  Chichester  For- 
tescue.  Sir  Edward  Watkin,  whose  fame  as  a  manager 
of  railways  is  witnessed  to  by  his  current  title  of  “  The 
Director  King,”  is  peculiarly  indignant  with  the  reports 
which  have  been  made  to  the  Board  of  Trade  by  the 
gentlemen  whom  it  sends  down  to  examine  into  each 
serious  railway  accident  as  it  occurs,  and  to  report  upon 
its  causes  and  nature,  and  the  appliances  by  which  its 
recurrence  can  be  best  prevent^.  At  a  meeting  of 
isNOuth-Eastem  shareholders,  held  last  week,  this  direc¬ 
torial  indignation  found  full  vent,  and  Sir  Edward  very 
frankly  gave  the  Board  of  Trade  a  bit  of  his  mind. 

We  occasionally  get,”  the  hon.  baronet  is  reported  to 
have  said,  “  insulting  strictures  from  the  officers  of  the 
I33ard  of  Trade,  which,  I  assure  you,  are  occasionally 


almost  beyond  endurance.  W  hat  are  these  gentlemen, 
these  military  engineers,  who  never  earned  a  shilling  in 
their  lives  by  commercial  enterprise,  and  have  no  notion 
of  working  a  staff  of  10,000  men  without  military  dis¬ 
cipline  ?  Who  are  they,  to  teach  eminent  managers  of 
a  railway  how  they  ought  to  conduct  their  business  ?  I 
think  the  interference — the  insolent  interference— of 
these  individuals  is  becoming  almost  too  much  for  practical 
men  to  bear.”  Reading  those  wild  utterings  of  wrath, 
Mr  Chichester  Fertescue, 'with  a  zeal  most  unusual  in 
him,  felt  it  his  duty  to  write  at'once  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  South-Eastern  Railway  Company,  reminding  him 
that  the  highest  importance  is  attached  to  the  courteous 
behaviour  of  the  Board  of  Trade  officials,  and  begging 
him  to  furnish,  in  substantiation  of  his  strictures,  “  the 
names  of  the  officers,  the  dates  and  occasions,  and  other 
particulars.”  This  Sir  Edward  Watkin  has  not  thought 
fit  to  do.  His  reply  to  Mr  Chichester  Fortescue’s 
courteous  but  firm  letter  is,  in  effect,  a  plea  of  “  Guilty, 
but  I  won’t  do  it  again.”  He  “  regrets  ” — as  he  ought 
— that  his  expressions  have  given  pain  or  offence,”  and 
he  is  “  perfectly  ready  to  quote  from  public  reports  of 
inspecting  officers  in  justification  of  his  meaning,”  but 
he — very  significantly — “  declines  to  report  to  Mr  For- 
tescue  against  any  particular  officer  or  any  particular 
report.”  In  other  words,  his  accusations  against  gentle¬ 
men  whom  he  himself  admits  to  be  “  honourable  and 
able  without  doubt,”  were  made  in  pure  recklessness. 
His  strong  point  is  that  the  Board  of  Trade  inspectors 
“  possess  no  practical  knowledge  of  the  working  of 
railways.”  We  confess  that  this  extraordinary  assertion 
fairly  takes  away  our  breath.  We  had  always  thought 
that  Captain  Tyler,  and  Colonels  Yolland,  Hutchinson, 
and  Rich  bad  as  thoroughly  practical  a  knowledge  of 
tho  working  of  railways  as  even  Sir  Edward  Watkin 
himself.  The  fact  is  that  Sir  Edward  had  to  face  a 
meeting  of  irate  shareholders,  and  so — with  laudable 
sagacity — trailed  the  herring  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Sir  Edward  Watkin  points  out  that  •“  railway  direc* 

I  t6rs  perform  a  difficult  and  dangerous  duty.”  So  they 
do ;  but  the  word  perform  ”  is  happily  ambiguous. 
What  Sir  Edward  understands  by  it  is  clear  enough, 
when  we  find  him  laying  it  down  with  emphasis  that 
“  a  stigma  upon  the  care  and  discretion  of  railway 
directors  in  dealing  with  traffic  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  an  imputation  upon  their  regard  for  the  safety  and 
security  of  human  life.”  Sir  Edward  ought  to  know 
very  well  that  the  question  is  not  whether  the  “  impu¬ 
tation  ”  in  question  is  preferred,  but  whether  it  is  just. 
Turning  to  the  reports  of  railway  inspectors  for  the  last 
year,  and  culling  here  and  there  a  stray  specimen  or  so 
of  that  ‘‘  insolence  ”  which  so  moves  Sir  Edward’s 
wrath,  we  find  with  regard  to  one  very  serious  accident 
that  “  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  custom  to 
ascertain  whether  the  signalmen  were  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  duties  they  were  required  to  perform.” 
On  another  occasion  it  is  suggested  that  at  all  terminal 
stations  the  lines  immediately  adjacent  to  the  “  buffer 
stops  ”  ought  to  slant  up  instead  of  down.  On  yet 
another]  occasion  we  learn  that  if  a  certain  railway 
company  had  only  condescended  to  pay  attention  to 
certain  **  suggestions,”  now  some  two  years  old,  a  very 
serious  collision  would  have  been  avoided.  On  yet 
another  we  are  reminded  that  “  had  the  block  system 
been  in  force  the  collision  would  have  been  prevented,” 
and  that  the  accident  was  also  in  some  degree  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  driver  and  fireman  of  the  train  had  been  on 
duty  for  a  period  of  more  than  sixteen  hours,  the  engine 
having  been  under  steam  the  whole  time.”  In  each  of  these 
cases  a  copy  of  the  report  has  been  sent  to  the  directors 
of  the  line  whose  management  has  been  impugned.  In 
no  case  that  we  are  aware  of  has  the  correctness  of  the 
report  been  called  in  question.  And  it  is  in  the  face  of 
evidence  such  as  this  that  Sir  Edward  Watkin  talks  to 
us  about  “the .experienced  and  painstaking  chief  officers 
of  the  English  railway  system,”  to  whom  the  “tone  of 
criticism  ”  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trade  inspectors  is 
“irritating  and  offensive.” 

The  public  is  not  likely  to  be  hoodwinked  by  Sir 
Edward  Watkin.  It  knows  too  well  that,  were  it  not 
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for  the  check  upon  the  recklessness  of  directors  which  polling  booth.  Instead  of  looking  upon  himself  as  a 
the  reports  of  the  Board  of  Trade  inspectors  at  present  customer  of  the  landowner,  and  therefore  in  an  equally 
at  the  returns,  of  our  killed  and  wounded  would,  independent  position,  as  far  as  favour  given  or  received 
something  too  terrible  to  contemplate.  It  is  notorious  that  is  concerned,  the  tenant  has  commonly  felt  a  sense  of 
^to  effect  a  miserably  small  annual  saving~a  board  of  obligation  to  his  landlord,  as  if  the  letting  of  a  farm  for 
railway  directors  will  complacently  take  the  chance  of  a  what  it  is  worth  had  been  a  special  favour.  This  idea 
most  terrible  accident..  The  sole  object  of  a  traffic^  has  been  partly  kept  up  by  the  excessive  competition  for 
manager  is  to  pare  down  the  working  expenses,  of  the  .  farms,  and  partly  by  the  fact  that  on  some  estates  many 
line  to  a  minimum,  and  to  judiciously  balance  the  of  the  farms  have  been  held  from  father  to  son  by  the 


probability  of  heavy  damages  for  a  big  accident  against 
the  certainty  of  a  small  annual  charge  for  efficient 
signals  and  a  well-worked  system  of  traffic.  To  the 
t.  suggestions  of  the  Board  of  Trade  inspectors  he 


same  families  of  tenants  for  several  generations.  •  The 
landlord,  too,  has  generally  made  the  performance  of  his 
duties  to  the  land— to  the  small  extent  to  which  he  has 
carried  out  improvements — appear  in  the  light  of  favours 


simply  turns  a  deaf  ear.  They  are,  he  probably  agrees  granted  to  the  tenant,  and  generally  granted,  moreover, 
with  Sir  Edward  Watkin,  “  insolent  interferences.”  only  after  much  pleading  on  the  part  of  the  latter. 

Such  are  the  facts  of  the  present  controverey.  We  q£  years  the  commercial  spirit  has  been  obtain-^ 

need  hardly  point  out  to  which  side  its  merits  incline.  jug  q,  constantly  increasing  sway  over  agricultural  affairs. 

Our  railways  are  a  gigantic^  monopoly,  and  we  have  Landlords  have  employed  sharp  agents  to  make  harder 
consequently  every  right  to  impose  upon  them^  most  bargains  with  tenants  than  they  themselves  were  either 
stringent  conditions.  .  On  the  other  hand,  the  railways  willing  or  able  to  make.  Farms  have  been  let  at  rack 


are  doing  their  best  to  become  absolute.  What  amalga¬ 
mation  has  done,  and  is  likely  to  do,  we  know.*  A  Bill 
will  this  session  be  introduced  to  limit  the  damages 
for  a  murdered  passenger  to  100/.,  in  which  case  it 


rents,  and  old  relationships  have  been  broken  through. 
Rents  have  constantly  been  rising,  and  taxes  and  other 
expenses  have  kept  pace  with  the  advance  of  renta. 
Now  the  labourers  are  very  properly  asking  for  a  larger 


will  be  possible  to  calculate  the  cost  of  a  collision  gtare  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  which  they  till.  The 
•within  a  few  pounds.  An  attack  will,  we  believo,  ■  farmer' is  compelled  to  bestir  himself,  and  to  endeavour 
also  be  made  upon  the  Board  of  Trade  inspectors,  to  .meqt-.his  increasing  difficulties.  He  has  long  been 
The  public  will,  then,  do  "well  to  remember  that  dimly  conscious  of.  certain  legal  impediments  and  restric- 
such  little  protection  as  it  at  present  enjoys  from  tions  which  prevent  the  full  development  of  modern 
the  recklessness  of  railway  directors,  is  entirely^  due  farming,  but  as  long  as  he  could  get  on  tolerably  he 
to  the  labours  of  these  gentlemen.  A  collision  uqIj  trouble  himself  much  about  them,  especially  as 
1  appens,  that  we^  may  illustrate  our  meaning,  which  j]0  knew  his  landlord  would  not  be  pleased  with  him 
is  due  to  some  six  contributory  causes.  In  the  first  fQj.  taking  part  in  any  agitation  for  their  removal, 
place,  a  train  has  no  proper  break  power ;  in  the  second  ^ow  he  begins  to  feel  that  he  must  go  forward,  although 
place,  its  guard,  driver,  and  ffieman  have  been  on  duty  for  jjj  fear  and  trembling.  The  Chambers  of  Agriculture 
sixteen  consecutive  hours  ;  in  the  third  place,  the  block  promised  to  afford  a  means  of  combination  for  his  class, 
system  ought  to  have  been  in  force,  but  wus^  not ;  in  the  they  have  been  rendered  almost  useless  by  the 
jourth  place,  the  points  and  signals  were  not  interlocked  ;  preponderating  influence  of  landlords  in  them.  Still 
in  the  fifth  place,  the  distance  signals  were  defective ;  j^  most  of  the  Chambers  there  have  been  men  of  in- 
in  the  sixth  place,  the  signalman  was  paid  16s.  a-week,  dependent  spirit,  who  have  stood  up  fearlessly  for  the- 
and  Nvas  a  dull,  stupid  fellow,  ignorant  of  his  duties,  rights  of  tenant-farmers,  and  wdio  have  said  many 
All  this  the  Board  of  Trade  inspector  finds  out,  and  so  things  not  altogether  pleasing  to  the  landowners  pre- 
enables  the  public  to  come  to  its  own  conclusions  upon  gent,  and  only  secretly  acquiesced  in  by  the  majority  of 
the  matter.  Were  it  not  for  his  report,  a  paragraph  the  farmers.  This  has  helped  to  stir  up  the  agitation 
would  go  the  round  of  the  papers  stating  that  ‘  from  that  is  now  observable  in  the  agricultural  body.  The- 
causes  as  yet  unascertained  ....  &c.  .  .  .  a  lamentable  demand  for  tenant  right  has  been  revived  with  ten- 
casualty  ....  <fcc.  .  .  .  No  blame,  however,  is  to  be  foi(j  vigour,  stimulated,  no  doubt,  to  a  great  extent  by 
attached  to  the  arrangements  of  the  company,  which  are,  the  passing  of  the  Irish  Land  Bill.  The  subject  has  been 
we  understand,  rem^kably  perfect.  If  i^isis  what  the  discussed  in  every  Chamber  of  Agriculture  throughout  tho 
public  wants,  let  it  side  with  Sir  Edward  Watkin  against  country,  and  more  or  less  restricted  legislative  action  has 
Hr  Chichester  Fortescue.  been  demanded  by  many  of  them.  The  expressions  of 

- opinion  in  the  Chambers  would,  no  doubt,  have  been 

^  A  T  stronger  if  they  were  really  efficient  representatives  of 

THE  FARMERS  REVIVAL.  the  tenant-farmers.  But  as  Mr  Joseph  Arch,  with  his 

Naturally  Conservative  in  theory,  and  slow  in  action  accustomed  shrewdness,  has  pointed*  out,  the  Chambers 
as  their  own  cart-horses,  it  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  are  spoiled  as  a  means  of  organisation  for  farmers  by 
say  that  British  farmers  have  made  equal  progress  with  the  admission  of  landlords,  *who,  in  nearly  all  of  them, 
many  other  classes  of  their  countrymen  during  the  last  have  a  directly  predominant  influence  as  presidents  and 
quarter  of  a  century.  Yet  the  progress  has  been  great,  members  of  the  council,  and  a  still  stronger  indirect  in- 
In  many  parts  of  the  country  the  farmer  of  ^e  novel  and  fluence  effected  by  their  restraining  presence  amongst 
the  drama  is  almost  an  extinct  animal.  The  representa-  their  tenants.  The  farm-labourers,  Mr  Arch  says,  are 
live  farmer  of  the  present  day  sends  his  sons  to  Framling-  wiser  in  their  generation;  for  whilst  they  will  not  re¬ 
ham  or  Cirencester  College,  or  to  one  or  other  of  the  ex-  fuse  subscriptions  to  their  union,  if  the  farmers  choose 
cellent  grammar  schools  that  are  scattered  over  the  to  offer  them,  they  will  take  care  to  have  no  employers 
country,  and  liis  daughters  have  their  terms  or  “sessions  ”  at  their  meetings.  Great  pains  have  been  taken 
at  fashionable  schools,  by  way  of  a  finish  to  a  previously  to  convince  the  farmers  that  the  interests  of  land- 
indifferent  education.  He  takes  his  daily  local  and  lords  and  tenants  are  identical.  That  they  are  so  to  a 
agricultural  papers,  subscribes  to  Mudie’s  and  ^Smith’s,  very  great  extent  is  perfectly  true;  but  landlords  do 
and  makes  speeches,  at  his  club  or  Chaniber  of .  Agricul-  not  acknowledge  that  some  of  the  most  needed  reforms 
ture.  But  although  he  has  advanced, socially,  his  poji-  will  be  to  the  interest  of  their  class,  and  therefore  the  a/wy 
tical  progress  has  not  been  proportionate ;  mid  the  reasons  of  landlords  and  tenants 'are  by  no  means  identical.  -Tho 
of  this  are  sufficiently  obvious.  Until  recently  he  can  interests  of.  the  tenant-farmers  and  the  consumers  alike 
hardly  be  said  to  have  emerged  from  the  semi-feudal  con-  demand.,  the  abolition  of  the  laws  of  primogeniture  and 
dition.  His  landlord  has  been  something  inqre'than  the  entail  and  other  hindrances  to  the  cheap  and  easy  transfer 
lord  of  the  land  ;  he  has  been  the  lord  of. jthe  tenant-  of  land,  security  for  tenants’ capital,  a  judicious  freedom' 
farmer.  To  the  landlord  the  farmer  has*"  looked  for  of  cultivation,  the  abolition  of  the  Game  Laws,  and  other 
benefits  and  indulgences,  and  the  fear  of  offending  him  reforms  of  comparatively  smaller  importance.  To  any- 
has  been  ever  present.  The  tenant  has  been  the  retainer  thing  like  a  complete  carrying  out  of  the  more  important 
of  his  lord,  as  in  more  ancient  times ;  only  instead  of  of  these  reforms  the  landlords  are  strongly  opposed., 
following  him*  to  the  wars,  he  has'  follow’ed  him  to  the  The'Chambers  of  Agriculture  take  their  tone  too  much 
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from  tho  landlords,  and  the  interests  of  the  tenants  suffer 
accordingly.  The  discussion  of  the  most  important 
reforms  is  either  quietly  shelved,  or  brought  to  a  very 
unsatisfactory  termination  by  the  passing  of  utterly 
inadequate  resolutions. 

ijritish  farmers  really  need  some  more  efficient  means 
of  union  and  organised  effort  than  they  have  yot 
possessed.  They  want  something  more  than  mere 
discussion  classes — and  their  Chambers  arc  little  else ; 
they  need  an  organisation  for  united  political  action. 
This  is  now  offered  to  them  by  a  new  association — the 
Tenant-Farmers’  League — a  prospectus  of  which  is  now 
before  us.  The  programme  of  the  League  includes  the 
following  comprehensive  list  of  objects  : 

1.  Freedom  of  cultivation,  so  that  farmers  may 
adapt  their  cropping  to  soils,  seasons,  growth  of  popu¬ 
lation,  and  improved  means  of  transit  for  produce. 

2.  Security  for  tenants’  capital. 

3.  Free  trade  in  land. 

4.  Such  legislation  in  reference  to  tho  Game  Laws, 
as  shall  secure  the  rights  of  tenant-farmers  and  the 
public. 

t>.  The  establishment  of  the  principle  of  “repre¬ 
sentation  with  taxation  ”  in  respect  to  all  parochial 
and  county  business. 

G.  Tho  readjustment  of  local  taxation. 

r.  The  reduction  and  ultimate  repeal  of  tho  Malt  Tax. 

8. .  lligorous  measures  for  preventing  the  importation 
of  diseased  foreign  animals,  and  for  checking  the  spread 
of  diseases  during  tho  home  traffic  in  live  stock. 

0.  The  establishment  of  a  Government  Department 
or  Agriculture. 

Tho  promoters  of  tho  League  are  evidently  sanguine 
of  making  it  a  gigantic  association,  as  arrangements  are 
made  in  their  plan  for  a  council  in  every  county,  and 
an  executive  committee  to  be  elected  from  the  councils. 
The  scheme  is  a  bold  one  to  emanate  from  tho  farmers, 
and  a  sign  of  a  real  revival  amongst  them.  They 
showed  themselves  capable  enough  of  political  agitation 
in  a  bad  causo  when  they  opposed  the  abolition  of  the 
Corn  Laws.  Let  us  hope  that  they  will  manifest  at 
least  equal  energy  in  tho  promotion  of  the  excellent  aims 
which  they  have  now  before  them. 

It  strikes  ns  that  in  all  the  objects  of  the  Tenant- 
Farmers’  League  tho  farm-labourers  would  be  perfectly 
willing  to  join,  and  that  they  are,  after  all,  at  least  as 
much  tho  natural  allies  of  the  farmers  as  the  landlords 
aro  supposed  to  bo.  Farmers  and  labourers  alike  are 
deeply  interested  in  those  great  reforms  which  the 
landlords  most  bitterly  oppose.  If  the  masters  and  men 
could  but  sink  minor  differences  and  act  together,  a 
great  advantage  would  be  gained.  The  Land  Laws 
will  certainly  die  hard,  and  it  will  need  the  united 
strength  of  all  who  wish  for  their  reform  to  destroy  them. 
No  possible  alliances  should  be  neglected,  and  it  is  a 
pity  that  tho  farmers  and  the  labourers  at  present  show 
so  little  inclination  to  act  together.  The  wages  question 
is  of  course  the  groat  point  of  difference ;  but  farmers 
need  not  object  to  pay  higher  wages  if  the  increase  is  to 
come  out  of  tho  land,  and  not  out  of  their  by  no  means 
extravagant  prolits.  With  tho  land  completely  en¬ 
franchised,  security  for  their  capital,  and  other  reforms 
of  c  jraparativoly  smaller  importance,  their  increased 
returns  would  afford  a  higher  rate  of  wages  to  their  men, 
and  it  is  at  least  as  well  for  them  that  the  men  should 
take  their  share  of  tho  increased  produce  of  the  soil,  as 
that  their  landlords  should  step  in,  as  heretofore,  and 
seize  the  lion’s  share.  But  whatever  differences  exist 
between  farmers  and  labourers,  it  is  pretty  certain 
that  when  the  latter  have  obtained  the  franchise  the 
objects  of  tho  Tenant-Farmers’  League  will  not  be  far 
off  their  accomplishment ;  for  whether  the  labourers  and 
the  farmers  work  together  or  not,  they  will  at  least  be 
working  for  common  objects.  W.  E.  B. 

The  Ladies  and  the  Inns  of  Court. — When  the 
Inns  of  Court  gave  power  to  the  Council  of  Legal  Edu- 
c  ation  to  admit  to  the  new  scheme  of  lectures  and  classes 
other  persons  than  members  of  the  Inns,  they  probably 
were  not  quite  aware  of  the  extended  application  of  their 


words.  Probably  it  was  intended  to  admit  articled  clerks, 
andthesraall  number  of  gentlemen  who  desire  a  knowledge 
of  law;  but  there  is  another  numerous  class  of  persons 
on  the  alert,  and  nearly  100  ladies  have  promptly  peti¬ 
tioned  the  Council  to  admit  women  to  the  classes  on  thb 
same  terms  as  other  outsiders.  The  Council  has  not  hji 
itself  able  to  deal  with  this  application.  The  Council 
in  fact,  merely  a  committee  of  the  Benchers,  and  natu¬ 
rally  it  felt  some  hesitation  in  venturing  beyond  the 
understood  limits  of  its  commission.  It  has,  therefore, 
referred  the  question  to  the  several  Inns  of  Courts, 
before  the  Benchers  of  which  the  petition  will  have  to 
be  discussed.  We  should  hope  that  the  Benchers  will 
not  allow  themselves  to  be  governed  by  any  narrow 
construction  of  their  duties,  or  think  it  unbecoming 
to  admit  to  the  privilege  of  their  classes  any  persons, 
male  or  female,  who  may  be  desirous  of  learning  law. 
The  question  is  happily  free  from  the  difficulties 
arising  in  medical  studies.  It  is  seldom  indeed  that 
the  lawyer  has  to  deal  with  topics  that  might  not  be 
discussed  in  the  drawing-room  as  well  as  before  a  clas.s 
of  men ;  and,  practically,  there  would  arise  not  the 
slightest  conceivable  inconvenience  in  teaching  law  to  a 
mixed  class  of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Tho  novelty  of 
the  proposal  should  not  be  allowed  to  militate  against 
it.  We  live  in  an  age  of  novelty,  and  the  new  scheme 
of  legal  education  is  itself  a  novelty  that  would  have 
very  much  surprised  the  old  generation  of  lawyers.  If, 
however,  the  Benchers  cannot  make  up  their  minds  to 
admit  women  to  the  same  classes  as  men,  they  ought 
at  least  to  allow  an  option.  If  the  tutors  and  professors 
are  willing  to  encounter  the  fatigues  of  extra  classes, 
the  ladies  might  be  allowed  to  attend  separately.  We 
hardly  expect,  however,  such  a  suggestion  to  be  at  all 
likely  to  be  taken  up,  and  the  question  must  then  be  left 
as  one  of  mixed  education.  It  would  be  a  graceful,  as 
well  as  just,  act  in  entering  on  a  new  stage  of  legal 
education,  to  admit  ladies  to  share,  if  they  wish  it,  in 
that  legal  lore  that  has  hitherto  been  a  monopoly  of  a 
too  small  class  of  men. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

Parliament  opened  last  Thursday,  when  the  Lord 
Chancellor  read  a  remarkably  vague  and  empty  Queen’s  * 
Speech.  By  this  document,  the  world  is  informed  that 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  has  gone  to  Zanzibar  “  with  instructions 
to  prepare  the  way  for  dealing  with  the  slave  trade  on 
the  East  Coast  of  Africa that  the  German  Emperor  has 
decided  against  England  on  the  San  Juan  Boundary 
Question  ;  that  “  the  proceedings  before  the  Tribunal  of 
Arbitration  at  Geneva  terminated  in  an  award  which  in 
part  established  and  in  part  repelled  the  claims  allowed 
to  be  relevant that  a  new  Commercial  Treaty  with 
France  has  been  negotiated  ;  and  that  the  Governments 
of  Great  Britain  and  Russia  have  berm  engaged  in  a 
correspondence, — ”  the  tenour  of  which,  no  less  than  its 
object,  will  be  approved  by  the  public  opinion  of  both 
nations,” — concerning  the  northern  frontier-line  of  Aff-  ' 
ghanistan.  For  the  rest,  we  are  promised  “  a  measure 
for  settling  the  question  of  University  Education  in  Ire¬ 
land,”  which  “  will  have  for  its  object  the  advancement 
of  learning  in  that  portion  of  her  Majesty’s  dominions, 
and  will  be  framed  with  a  careful  regard  to  the  rights  of 
conscience a  new  scheme  for  “  tho  formation  of  a 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  including  provisions  for 
the  trial  of  appeals also  “  proposals  for  facilitating  tho 
transfer  of  land,  and  for  the  amendment  of  our  system 
of  local  taxation,  of  certain  provisions  of  the  Education 
Act  of  1870,  and  of  the  general  Acts  regulating  railways 
and  canals,  together  with  various  other  Bills  for  the 
improvement  of  the  law.” 

In  both  Houses  of  Parliament  the  debates  on  the 
Address  had  chief  reference  to  that  portion  of  the 
Speech  which  spoke  in  congratulatory  terms  about  the 
Geneva  Arbitration.  Mr  Disraeli — who  made  a  timely 
®^^&®sl;ion,  well  worth  the  attention  of  members  on  his 
own  as  well  as  on  the  Government  side,  to  the  effect  that 
the  House  of  Commons  should  remember  it  had  the 
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duties  of  a  Senate  to  perform  as  well  as  those  of  a 

Yggtry _ was  eloquent  and  bitter  about  the  “  three  new 

rules  ”  which  he  had  denounced  all  along,  which  Mr 
Lowe  had  ridiculed,  and  which  now,  with  disgraceful 
humility,  the  English  nation  was  to  enforce  on  others 
while  itself  submitting  to  far  heavier  eaj  post  facto  re¬ 
strictions.  There  was  a  healthy  freedom  from  Russo- 
phobia  in  Mr  Disraeli’s  allusions  to  the  Central  Asian 
question  ;  and  he  was  tolerably  reticent  about  the  Irish 
education  diflSculty,  expressing  a  hope  that  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  this  and  the  other  matters  alluded  to  in  the  Queen’s 
Speech,  there  would  be  neither  “  hurry-skurry  debate  ” 
nor  “  helter-skelter  legislation.”  There  was  more  talk 
than  argument  in  the  dozen  or  more  other  speeches  with 
which  the  House  of  Commons  amused  itself  during  five 
hours;  and  neither  Mr  Gladstone  or  Mr  Lowe  came 
out  of  their  shells  to  make  any  revelation  as  to  the 
domestic  policy  of  the  Government.  In  the  House  of 
Lords  there  was,  of  course,  some  graceful  oratory,  but 
not  much  else.  Lord  Derby  severely  criticised  the  “three 
rules,”  and  was  glad  to  think  that  in  the  Queen’s  Speech 
“there  is  nothing  which  foreshadows  legislation  of  a 
violent  or  revolutionary  character.”  Lord  Granville  and 
the  new  Lord  Chancellor  defended  the  Geneva  Arbitra¬ 
tion,  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond  condemned  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  its  treatment  of  the  army,  and  its  “  restless 
policy  ”  in  all  directions. 

An  unusual  number  of  important  radical  questions 
are  mooted  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  session.  Among 
these,  very  keen  debates  may  be  anticipated  on  Mr  Tre¬ 
velyan’s  Bill  for  Extending  Household  Suffrage  to  the 
Counties,  and  Mr  Ry land’s  resolution  in  condemnation 
of  the  Park  Rules.  We  notice  as  old  friends  Mr  Locke 
King’s  Bill  on  the  Laws  of  Succession,  Mr  O.  Morgan’s 
Burials  Bill,  and  Mr  Gilpin’s  Bill  for  the  Abolition  of 
Capital  Punishment.  There  are  also  notices  of  two 
Bills  on  Women’s  Property,  and  two  on  the  Transfer  of 
Land  besides  Mr  Wren  Hoskyns’s  Bill  to  modify  the  law 
of  Land  Settlement.  Mr  P.  A.Taylor’s  motion  in  favour  of 
the  Opening  of  Mnseums'on  Sundays, treading  on  the  heels 
of  his  triumph  of  last  year,  must  surely  be  passed  even 
by  our  misrepresentative  representatives ;  “Mr  Coles’s 
friends  ”  have,  or  ought  to  have,  settled  that  once  for 
all.  Mr  Dixon’s  amendment  of  the  Education  Act  will, 
no  doubt,  set  the  Whigs  in  array  ;  we  cannot,  however, 
prophesy  success  or  defeat  until  the  intentions  of  the 
Government  in  this  respect  are  known.  Two  valuable 
motions  are  those  of  Mr  Plimsoll  with  respect  to  our 
Merchant  Seamen,  and  of  Sir  C.  Wingfield  on  the 
Chinese  Coolie  Traffic.  Two  new  measures,  Mr 
Howard’s  Tenant  Right  Bill,  and  Sir  John  Lubbock’s 
Bill  to  provide  for  the  Preservation  of  our  National 
Monuments,  are  each,  though  in  very  different  ways,  of 
primary  and  immediate  importance.  We  have  further 
to  notice  Sir  T.  Chambers’s  Marriage  with  a  Deceased 
Wife’s  Sister  Bill,  and  Sir  W.  Lawson’s  Permissive  Bill. 
Our  old  friend  Mr  Newdegate  leaves  the  Monastic  Esta¬ 
blishments  of  Great  Britain  at  peace  until  Tuesday  next, 
but  not  a  day  later.  Mr  Jacob  Bright’s  Women’s  Elec¬ 
toral  Disabilities  Bill  starts  this  session  with  fairer  pros¬ 
pects.  The  Conservatives  have  been  showing  unmis- 
takeable  signs  of  conversion ;  it  remains  to  be  seen  how 
far  they  will  act  up  to  their  new  faith. 

Professor  Fawcett  and  Mr  White  addressed  their  con¬ 
stituents  at  Brighton  last  Monday ;  and  Mr  Fawcett’s 
speech  was,  as  usual,  a  model  of  vigour  and  political 
wisdom.  He  treated  especially  of  the  local  taxation 
questions  and  of  the  Irish  education  difficulty,  to  which 
we  have  referred  elsewhere.  He  also  stated  his  deter- 
miTiation  to  join  in  the  demand  for  a  repeal  of  the 
obnoxious  clauses  in  the  Education  Act  of  1870,  and  for 
the  assimilation  of  the  county  to  the  borough  .franchise ; 
and  he  pointed  out  how  the  latter  reform  w'ould  help  on 
another  of  great  importance.  “  When  the  rural  labourer 
has  been  enfranchised,”  he  said,  “  the  injustice  will,  I 
think,  come  more  forcibly  home  to  us  all  of  excluding 
women  from  the  suffrage.”  At  the  close  of  his  speech 
Mr  Fawcett  announced  his  characteristic  and  very  laud¬ 
able  determination  to,  in  future,  limit  his  election 


expenses  to  the  bare  items  necessitated  by  law,  and  to 
avoid  all  the  ordinary  accessories,  which  are  “  as  useless 
as  they  are  degrading.” 

More  important,  in  some  respects,  than  Mr  Fawcett’s 
regular  address  to  his  constituents  on  Monday  was  the 
speech  in  which,  on  Tuesday,  he  acknowledged  the 
address  of  thanks  lately  sent  to  him  by  natives  of  Bengal 
and  Bombay.  We  have  lately  called  attention  to  the 
gratitude  with  which  Mr  Fawcett’s  labours  on  behalf  of 
India  are  regarded  by  its  people  ;  and  well  they  may  be. 
Mr  Fawcett  is  almost  the  only  member  of  the  present 
House  of  Commons — with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Mr 
Grant  Duff — who  takes  any  great  interest  in  Indian 
affairs,  and  the  only  one  who  has  a  jtlst  apprehension  of 
their  significance  and  importance.  His  speech  on 
Tuesday  was  a  forcible  re-statement  of  the  views  that 
he  has  during  some  years  past  been  advocating  on  every 
possible  occasion,  and  with  rare  ability  and  disin¬ 
terestedness. 

On  the  same  evening  an  enthusiastic  meeting  was  held 
at  Exeter  Hall,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr  Georgo 
Dixon,  M.P.,  to  protest  against  the  25th  clause  of  the 
Education  Act,  and  to  insist  on  “  a  system  of  national 
education,  providing  for  the  establishment  of  schools 
free  to  all,  and  for  the  application  of  public  funds  and 
local  rates  to  the  teaching  of  secular  knowledge  alone, 
leaving  religious  instruction  to  be  given  by  the  churches 
in  their  own  way  and  at  their  own  cost.”  Among  tho 
speakers  at  this  meeting  were  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  Mr 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  the  chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Birmingham  League,  who  ought  cer¬ 
tainly  to  be  in  the  House  of  Commons  after  the  next 
general  election.  The  most  remarkable  feature  of  this 
meeting  was  the  vehemence  with  w'hich  it  applauded 
every  Republican  allusion,  and  every  condemnation  of 
ecclesiastical  interferenoe. 

We  are  nearly  tired  of  commenting  on  the  monstrous 
and  indecent  absurdities  that  are  being  said,  over  and 
over  again,  and  in  constantly  fresh  phrases,  by  the 
Church  Defenders ;  therefore  we  shall  not  devote  much 
space  to  a  discussion  of  the  exceptionally  offensive  remarks 
that  were  made  by  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  and  others 
at  the  great  meeting  in  defence  of  the  Athanasian  Creed 
that  was  held  yesterday  week  at  St  James’s  Hall,  and 
that  overflowed  into  the  Hanover- square  Rooms.  Lord 
Salisbury  said  truly,  with  reference  to  the  suggestion 
that  the  House  of  Peers  should  sit  in  committee  upon 
the  Creed,  that  “  it  would  not  tend  much  to  the  edifica¬ 
tion  of  Christian  minds  if  the  higher  doctrines  of  our 
faith  were  submitted  to  amendments  and  counter¬ 
amendments,  divisions  and  cross-divisions,  in  that  highly 
honourable,  but  somewhat  combative,  Assembly;  ”  but 
we  doubt  whether  Christian  minds  will  be  any  more 
edified  by  such  appeals  to  the  passions  and  prejudices  of 
ignorant  Sunday-school  teachers,  brought  together  on 
purpose  to  applaud  every  High  Church  sentiment,  and 
to  shout  in  laughter  at  such  witticisms  as  Lord  Salisbury 
chose  to  indulge  in  when  he  talked  of  the  Athanasian 
Creed  being  “  put  on  the  retired  list,”  and  when  he 
chaffed  the  clergymen  who  protest  against  its  use  for 
being  “  not  only  pious,  but  honourable  men.”  But  tho 
most  remarkable  things  connected  with  this  meeting 
were  two  letters  read  at  it.  One  was  from  Dr 
Pusey,  who,  writing  from  a  very  sick  bed,  said  that 
“  words  dictated  from  a  very  sick  bed  must  be  very 
true,”  and  who,  therefore,  made  tho  sort  of  inspired 
announcement  that  to  repudiate  the  Athanasian  Creed 
would  be  as  great  a  crime  as  parricide.  The  other  was 
from  Canon  Kingsley,  whose  participation  in  this  new 
outburst  of  orthodoxy  is  a  shock  to  his  old  admirers. 
“  I  have  long  held,”  ho  said,  “  that  the  general  use  and 
understanding  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  by  the  Church 
of  England  would  exercise  hereafter,  as  it  has  exercised 
already,  a  most  potent  and  salutary  influence,  not  only 
on  the  theology,  but  on  the  ethics  and  on  the  science, 
physical  and  metaphysical,  of  all  English-speaking 
nations.  I  believe  that  influence  was  never  more  needed 
than  now,  since  tho  great  French  Revolution  of  tho  last 
century ;  and  I  am,  therefore,  the  more  jealous  at  this 
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iromBnt  of  the  safety  of  the  Athanasian  Creed.  I  leel  and  worst  of  all,  the  emigrant  passengers  and  the  crew 
for,  though  I  cannot  feel  with,  the  objections  of  many  of  the  Northfieet  were  alike  destitute  of  mutual  reliance 
excellent  persons  to  the  so-called  damnatory  clauses,  and  self-control.  The  emigrants  had  met  each  other  for 
But  I  believe  that  those  objections  would  die  out,  were  the  first  time  only  a  few  days  before  m  the  omce  of  the 
the  true  and  ancient  Catholic  doctrine  concerning  the  company  that  hired  them.  Long  before  the  faces  of  his 
future  state  better  known  among  us.”  It  is  quite  fellow  passengers  became  familiar  to  him,  a  man  awoke 
possible  that  the  continued  use  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  in  the  night  and  fought  with  them  for  his  life.  Out 
does  exercise  some  influence  on  the  thoughts  of  philo-  of  all  these  disastrous  complications  it  is  easy  to  see 
sophers  like  Mr  Herbert  Spencer  and  men  of  science  how  many  things  and  people  were  at  fault.  Surely 
like  Mr  Tyndall  and  Professor  Huxley;  but  will  the  the  rendered  herself  liable  to  a  fine  the  moment 

author  of  *  Hypatia  *  explain  what  is  the  edifying  effect  she  left  the  course  and  steamed  into  the  roadstead, 
of  “  the  true  add  ancient  Catholic  doctrine  concerning  Surely  no  emigrant  ship  should  be  allowed  to  put  to  sea 
the  future  state  ?  ”  with  an  inadequate  supply  of  boats  and  life-buoys.  No 

■■  -  launching  apparatus  but  the  simplest  and  the  best 

Three-fourths  of  the  officers  of  the  line  quartered  in  should  be  suffered  to  remain  on  any  vessel.  The  distress 
England  have  signed  petitions  to  Parliament  asking  for  signal  should  differ  so  widely  from  all  other  signals  as 
an  inquiry  into  the  way  in  which  their  fature  prospects  to  leave  no  shadow  of  a  doubt  as  to  its  meaning.  Lastly, 
are  affected  by  the  Army  Regulations  Bill  of  1871.  In  the  crews  of  emigrant  ships  and  the  emigrante  thera- 
a  letter  that  appeared  in  the  Times  of  Tuesday  last,  selves  should  be  trained  from  the  moment  of  leaving 
Colonel  Anson,  who  had  undertaken  the  charge  of  these  port  in  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  event  of 
petitions,  announces  that  they  are  all  withdrawn,  in  con-  a  disaster  at  sea.  This  might  easily  be  done  without 
sequence  of  a  polite  intimation  of  disapproval  on  the  harassing  the  passengers  with  repeated  false  alarms, 
part  of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  We  are  not  at  all  con-  The  strike  in  South  Wales  seems  to  be  no  nearer  its 
cerned  with  the  justice  of  these  complaints;  they  may  conclusion.  So  great  has  been  the  talk  about  men  “rolling 
be  grounded  on  legitimate  grievances,  or  they  may  be  in  money  ”  who  have  made  it  all  in  the  iron  trade,  that  the 
frivolous  to  the  last  degree.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  ironworkers  seem  determined  to  divert  some  of  these- 
men  who  are  debarred  from  the  elementary  right  of  untold  profits  into  their  own  pockets.  They  have  perhaps 
petitioning  Parliament  to  inquire  into  the  working  of  a  overstated  their  case,  and  over-calculated  their  strength, 
Bill  that  affects  their  interests,  as  they  assert,  most  but  the  large  fortunes  made  by  iron-masters  of  late  yeara 
injuriously,  have  about  as  much  liberty  as  young  chil-  compel  us  to  transfer  our  sympathies  solely  to  the  men. 
dren  or  slaves.  The  Army  Bill  revolutionised  most  The  threatening  letters  which  have  been  written  ta 
completely  the  English  military  system.  The  victims  W.  R.  G.,  and  several  others,  supposing  them  to  be  bond 
of  that  revolution  are  denied  a  hearing  on  the  subject,  fide  productions,  may  be  considered  as  indicating  the 
Crimes  have  before  now  been  committed  under  the  universal  hatred  in  which  ignorance  indulges  w’hen 
name  of  Discipline,  but  scarcely  any  so  gross  as  this,  suffering  oppression  ;  by  this  method  it  is  confident  that 
Colonel  Anson  complains  that  the  prohibitory  circular  the  real  oppressor  will  not  escape  in  the  crowd.  If  the 
only  appeared  at  the  eleventh  hour,  when  six  weeks*  strike  continues  we  are,  without  doubt,  threatened  with  a 
notice  had  been  given  of  the  intention  to  petition,  and  decline  of  national  prosperity. 

petitions  had  poured  in  from  all  quarters.  It  is  not  -  ^  - 

difficult  to  find  an  explanation  of  this.  At  first  the  Mr  Justice  Bretts*  sentence  on  th*e  gas-stokers  accused 
storm  seemed  to  be  a  mere  teapot  affair ;  when  in  a  of  conspiracy  has  been  reduced  by  the  Home  Secretary 
few  weeks  it  spread  throughout  three-fourths  of  the  from  twelve  months  to  four ;  but  this  concession,  made 
army,  the  Royal  Duke  raised  his  hand  in  alarm,  and  as  tardily  and  gracelessly  as  possible,  is  in  no  way  satis- 
said,  “  In  the  name  of  Discipline,  hush  !  **  factory  to  the  public,  who  have  claimed  their  release. 

-  The  sanctioning  of  their  imprisonment  for  four  months. 

It  is  a  melancholy  satisfaction  to  gather  up,  one  by  as  Mr  Henry  Crompton  pointed  out  at  a  meeting  last 
one,  the  lessons  of  the  catastrophe.  Negligence  Saturday,  is  a  virtual  confirmation  of  Mr  Justice  Brett*s 

and  shocking  inhumanity  have  combined  to  produce  a  application  to  the  gas-stokers  of  the  law  of  conspiracy ; 
shipwreck  of  which  some  new  and  more  appalling  and  the  abatement  of  two-thirds  of  the  time  is  simply  a 
feature  is  daily  becoming  known.  Spain  will,  doubtless,  cowardly  attempt  to  appease  the  indignation  of  voters 
do  all  in  her  power  to  bring  the  Murillo  to  justice ;  but,  at  the  next  general  election,  without  any  abandonment 
in  any  case,  it  is  high  time  for  some  arrangement  to  be  Ike  ground  upon  which  the  sentence  was  passed, 
made  with  that  nation  which  shall  prevent  any  possibility  - 

of  a  misunderstanding  on  the  subject.  England  should  Last  Saturday  Sir  William  Armstrong,  in  his  address 
have  as  complete  power  over  the  offending  vessel  as  if  as  President  of  the  North  of  England  Institute  of  Mining 
she  were  sailing  under  the  English  flag.  With  regard  and  Mechanical  Engineers,  said  some  things  worth  heed- 
to  the  Northfieet  herself,  all  the  evidence  goes  to  prove  iug.  He  pointed  out  that  the  additional  cost  to  the- 
that  she  was  in  no  single  respect  responsible  for  the  community  through  the  increased  price  of  coal  repre¬ 
collision.  She  lay  one-and-a-half  miles  out  of  the  sents  an  annual  expenditure  of  44,000, OOOZ. ;  and  he 
course  which  the  Murillo  should  have  kept ;  her  urged  that,  as  there  is  not  much  likelihood  of  a  greater 
lights  were  burning  ;  the  watch  on  deck  and  alert  ;  supply  of  labour  in  the  coal-fields — the  only  thing  that, 
the  night,  though  wet  and  drizzling,  was  clear  enough  under  present  circumstances,  can  render  it  possible  for 
to  allow  rockets  to  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  two  miles,  the  supply  of  coal  to  be  much  in  excess  of  the  demand. 
Up  to  the  moment  of  the  collision  all  blame  attaches  to  and  for  its  price  to  be  accordingly  materially  reduced — it 
the  Murillo;  it  was  only  in  the  horrible  scene  which  is  more  necessary  than  ever  that  economy  in  the  use  of 
ensued  that  the  shortcomings  of  the  Northjleet  became  fuel  should  be  practised.  There  is  reckless  waste  in 
apparent.  The  boats  were  notoriously  too  few  to  contain  factories,  but  much  more,  proportionately,  in  private 
the  passengers ;  it  always  is  so  in  emigrant  ships,  it  is  too  houses  and  in  steam-engines.  “  In  steam-engines,  at  best^ 
expensive  to  provide  boat .  accommodation  for  all.  To  not  more  than  one-tenth  part  of  the  theoretic  effect  of 
make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  boats,'  there  were  no  less  the  fuel  is  realised;  ’*  and,  at  some  works  with  which  Sir 
than  four  or  five  life-buoys!  The  signal-gun  and  the  William  is  connected, ' new  engines  have  lately,  been 
apparatus  for  launching  the  boats  were  in  good  order,  employed  which  do  as  much  work  with  two  tons  of  cOal 
and  yet  the  gun  would  not  go  off,  and  the  boats  could  as  the  old  ones  did  with  five,  the  number  of  firemen 
not  be  launched.  The  rockets  thrown  up  were  so  like  being  also*  very  much*  reduced.  In  private  houses,  he 
ordinary  signalling  that  many  did  not  recognise  them,  as  said,  ‘‘  by’a  simple  and  unobjectionable  departure  from 
signs  of  distress.  The  Corunna  lay  within  half  a  mile  of  the  conventional  fireplace — by  advancing  it  a  little  into 
the  AV//f/7eeZ,  but  when  the  steamer  passed  her  that  went  the  room  and  constructing  it  with  proper  heating  sur- 
to  the  rescue,  her  decks  were  dark  and  silent.  Either  faces,  as  in  many  stoves' now  in  use,  a  saving  of  fuel  to 
there  was  no  watch  on  board  the  Corunna^  or  else  the  watch  the  extent  of  one-half  might  be  attained.**  It  is  strano-e 
did  not,  or  would  not,  see  the  Northfieet  s  rockets.  Last  that  more  is  not  done  in  the  way  of  economy  by  the 
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hoasebolders  who  complain  so  loudly  and  so  reasonably 
about  their  coal-bills.  To  say  nothing  of  hot:air.  pipes, 
that  would  do  for  nothing  the  work  of  several  fires  in  a 
house,  and  of  such  inventions  for  “  parlour  fire-places  ” 
as  Captain  Galton’s,  there  are  kitcheners  now  in  use 
that  effect  a  great  saving  of  fuel  and  make  good  cooking 
much  easier,  but  comparatively  few  people  care  to  use 
them.  If  we  could  make  one  ton  of  coal  do  the  work  of 
two,  we  should,  of  course,  effect  a  saving  of  more  than 
fifty  per  cent.  The  present  exorbitant  price  of  coal  is 
only  very  slightlj*^  due  to  the  increased  wages  paid  to  the 
men.  Most  of  the  profit  is  absorbed  by  the  colliery- 
proprietors  and  the  great  coal-dealers,  who,  finding  they 
can  sell  all  they  have  for  sale  at  almost  any  price  they 
put  upon  it,  naturally  ask'a  high  price.  If,  by  economy 
of  fuel,  w’e  could  make  the  demand  less  than  the  supply, 
we  could  bring  the  price  down  to  its  proper  level,  and 
thus  be  gainers  every  way. 


'The  great  debate  on  the  Lyons  contract  which  occupied 
the  Versaille.s  Assembly  during  Thursday,  Friday,  and 
Saturday  in  last  week,  was  concluded  by  a  vote  of  559 
to  42,  censuring  “  the  revolutionary  proceedings  of  those 
who  had  compromised  the  interests  of  the“country  by 
hoisting  the  red  flag  at  Lyons.”  This  victory  of  the 
Legitimists,  the  Orleanists,  the  Imperialists,  and  the 
followers  of  M.  Thiers  combined  will  hardly  add  much 
to  the  credit  of  the  victors.  Their  attempt  to  bring 
Republicanism  into  disrepute  by  fastening  uJ)oh  it  the 
responsibility  of  a  state  of  things  that’ of  necessity  grew 
out  of  the  previous  degradation  of  France  is  unjust,  and 
it  is  as  unpatriotic  as  it  is  unjust  to  condemn  the  only 
persons  in  France  who,  during  the  last  stages  of  the  war 
with  Prussia,  attempted,  against  fearful  odds  and  with 
no  previous  training,  to  resist  the  enemy.  But  neither 
patriotism  nor  justice  is  a  fixed  quantity  in  French 
politics. 

There  has  been  fresh  talk  of  a  fusion  between 
the  Legitimists  and  the  Orleanists,  but  it  is  not 
likely  to  come  to  anything.  The  Comte  de  Cham- 
bord  will  coalesce  with  no  one,  and  the  Orleanists 
are  reported  to  be  scheming  for  the  election  of  the  Due 
d’Aumale  as  President  of  the  Republic  as  soon  as  M 
.Thiers  can  be  ousted  from  his  present  position.  For  the 
present,  however,  M.  Thiers  contrives  to  hold  his  ground 
very  skilfully.  On  Monday  he  made  a  great  and  really 
eloquent  speech,  lasting  two  hours,  before  the  Committee 
of  Thirty.  He  insisted  on  the  continuance  of  his  present 
right  of  intervention  in  the  debates  of  the  Assembly.  “  I 
have  on  my  side,”  bo  said,  “the  experience  *^of  the 
Chambers  and  their  emotions.”  That  is  true  enough ; 
but  M  Thiers  did  not  show  that  his  power  over  the 
emotions  of  his  audience  was,  or  could  be',  a  very  safe 
power  for  such  a  man  as  he  to  wield.  There  w'as  some¬ 
thing  pathetic,  however,  in  his  sentimental' arguments  : 

“  If  you  wish  mo  to  remain  silent  in  the  Prefecture  of 
Versailles  while  the  supreme  destinies  of  the  country 
are  being  decided  ;  if  you  question  my  right  to  make  my¬ 
self  heard  ;  if  you  want  to  seal  my  mouth  'and  make  me 
a  mere  dummy — no,  no!  never  w'ill  I  "consent,  for  in 
consenting  I  should  think  that  I  was  dishonouring  my¬ 
self.  Oh  1  if  I  had  sprung  from  "these  noble  families 
who  have  done,  so  much  for  the  country,  I  might  bow 
down  and  accept  the  role  of  a  constitutional  king.  .  But 
I,  being  but  a  simple  citizen,  who  by  sheer  study  and 
bird  work  have  become  what  I  am,  could  never,  I  re¬ 
peat,  accept  the  situation  you  propose  to*  me  without 
humiliation,  without  veritable  shame.*  No,  no !  'I  will 
return  to  the  Assembly.  It  will  listen  to  me ;  it  will  do 
me  justice,  as  will  the  country  also.  I  wish  to  be  able 
to  fully  carry  out  the  obligations  I  have  contracted  to¬ 
wards  the  country,  and  I  wrish  to  be  enabled  to  do  my 
doty.  I  will  not,  therefore,  allow  my  hands  to  be  tied.” 
M.  Thiers’s  speech  seems  to  have  had  some  influence 
even  upon  the  stony  hearts  of  the  Right.  It  was  fol- 
low’cd  by  another  long  speech  at  a  second  interview  with 
the  Committee  on  Wednesday,  when  he  strongly  urged 
the  creation  of  a  second  Chamber  and  a  reform  of  the 
electoral  law.  At  the  same  sitting  M.  Dufaure,  acting 


in  conjunction  with  him,  proposed  that  special  laws 
should  be  immediately  prepared,  with  reference,  “  1,  to 
the  composition  and  mode  of  election  of  the  Asgembly 
which  will  replace  the  present  Assembly  ;  2,  to  the  com- 
position, ‘^mode  of  election,  and  attributes  of  the  Second 
Chamber ;  and  3,  to  the  organisation  of  the  Executive 
power  during  the  period  intervening  between  the  disso¬ 
lution  of  the  present  Assembly^ and  the  constitution  of 
the  two  new  Assemblies  succeeding  it.”  .  These  topics 
were  to  be  considered  yesterday. 

The  cause  of  liberal  education  is  gaming  ground  in 
Austria,  and  the  House  of  Peers  has  lately  won  much 
sympathy  by  its  intelligent  debates  on  the  project  of  law 
relating  to  superior  education.  Up  to  the  present  the 
Universities  have  been  encumbered  by  rules  of  an  exclu¬ 
sively  CathoUo  character. ;  It  is  now  proposed  to  open 
the  professorships  to  all  learned  men,  without  any  reli¬ 
gious  distipetion ;  to  suppress  the  College  of  Doctors, 
an  institution  of  the  middle  ages,  and  to  allow  .the  pro¬ 
fessional  corps  to  elect  their  academic  chiefs.  The  Arch¬ 
bishops  of  Prague  and  Vienna  have  certainly  done  their 
best  to  oppose  this  reform ;  but  as  they  exercise  high 
functions  in  the  Universities,  .and  are  ardent  Catholics, 
the  opinion  of  these  dignitaries  is  too  partial  to  influence 
the  movement.  Otherwise  the  general  tone  of  the  Upper 
House  has  strongly  coincided  with  popular  opinions,  and 
therefore  created  an  interest  in  the  proceedings,  which 
foriong*  has  remained  dormant  among  the  masses.  It 
is  well  worth  noting  that  the  Catholic  priesthood  is 
beginning  to  lose  its  hold  even  on  the  Peers  of  Austria. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


WOMEN  AND  POSITIVISM. 

Sir, — I  fear  it  is  rather  late  in  the  day  to  offer  any  obser. 
vations  on  Mr  Harrison’s  article,  ‘^The  Revival  of  Authority,” 
in  the  January  number  of  the  Fortnightly  Review.  But  the 
subject  is  not  one  of  temporary  interest,  and  is  so  connected 
with  others  which  are  being  daily  discussed,  that  I  trust  you 
will  not  think  the  following  remarks  quite  out  of  place. 

In  the  first  place,  agreeing,  as  I  do  heartily,  with  Mr  Harri¬ 
son’s  views  as  to  the  Ruler  of  the  Future,  and  admiring,  as 
also  I  do,  the  clearness  and  vigour  with  which  he  has  set  them 
forth,  I  yet  feel  the  obvious  objection,  that  he  merely  describes 
the  Ruler  as  he  ought  to  be,  whilst  failing  to  inform  us  how 
he  is  to  be  found.  .Yet  doubtless  the  educating  of  the  public 
mind  to  expect  him,  and  to  understand  by  what  marks  he 
may  be  recognised,  is  'one  way  of  helping  us  to  find  him. 
Moreover,  the  education  which  enlightens  the  minds  to  de 
governed  tends  to  form  the  mind  that  is  to  govern  ;  and  such 
an  article  as  this  by  Mr  Harrison  is  a  contribution  to  such 
an  education.  Even  if  the  writer  has  at  present  no  more 
decisive'  method  to  point  out  of  hastening  the  advent  of  the 
Ruler,  by  quickening  our  desire  to  meet  with  him  he  so  fur 
helps  to  make  his  paths  straight. 

.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  all  who  agree  with  Mr  Harrison 
in  the  principles  he  has  laid  down  would  desire  the  precise 
results  which  he  doubtless  anticipates  from  them,  namely,  the 
establish'm'ent  of  thV  Positivist  regime.  I  must  not  presume 
to  discuss  that  large  subject ;  but  I  am  reminded  by  a  single 
sentence  in  his  article  of  what  will  and,  as’ I  think,  should 
prove  an  ever-increasing  obstacle  to  that  result.  I  allude  to 
the  position' assigned  by  Positivism  to  women— > a  position  of 
an  essentially  reactionary  nature.  It  will  not  long  be  possible 
— it  would  be  cruel  'if  possible — to  crush  back  the  daily 
strengthening  and  extending  aspirations  of  women  afeer  a 
nobler  liberty  and  independence,  a  higher  and  more  direct 
influence  than  they  at  present  possess.  The  nature  of  these 
aspirations,  the  intense  feeling  and  conscientious  conviction 
underlying  them,  are  naturally  misunderstood  by  Positivists 
’as'much ’as  by  their  other  masculine  opponents.  And  tLe 
opix>sition  of  Positivists  is  not  only  founded  on  what  I  must 
venture  to  call  the  old  masculine  prejudices  so  deeply  rooted 
that  they  are  mistaken  for  the  inspirations  of  nature  and 
religion,  but  also  on  the  new  sanction  sought  to  be  given  them 
by  M.  Comte. '  It  is  veiled  by  a  very  tender  and  refined  inter¬ 
pretation  ;  but  I  presume  to  think  that  the  sort  of  serai- 
divine  worship  offered  by  him  to  woman  in  return  for  her 
implicit  obedience  will  prove  a  mere  illusion,  and  could  in  no 
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case  compensate  her  for  the  strangely  artificial  position  in 
which  she  is  to  be  placed. 

It  will  not  l>e  possible  for  ever  to  repress  women’s  wish  for 
citizenship.  The  assertions  that  they  do  not,  in  fact,  desire  it, 
that  they  are  not  fit  for  it,  that  men  know  better  than  they 
what  is  good  for  them,  though  not  always  dictated  by  un¬ 
kindly  or  contemptuous  feelings,  still  savour  more  of  the 
slaveholders’  style  of  reasoning  than  that  suited  to  a  free  com¬ 
munity.  And  this  I  will  say,  that  so  long  as  man  believes 
that  in  virtue  of  his  sex — be  he  individually  what  he  may — 
he  is  the  superior  and  the  natural  ruler  of  woman,— so  long 
as  this  creed  is  enforced  on  her  from  birth  by  pedantic,  though 
well-meant,  admonitions,  and,  when  she  grows  older,  by  alter¬ 
nate  cajolery,  warnings,  and  sneers, — so  long  as  the  standard 
of  excellence  set  before  her  is  not  that  wdiich  an  instructed 
conscience  and  intellect  teach  her  she  can  be  and  ought  to  he^ 
but  rather  that  which  man,  by  a  not  quite  graceful  assump¬ 
tion  of  infallibility,  assures  her  that  she  is  and  ought  to  he — 
so  long  will  the  human  race  be  one-sided  and  ill-developed,  so 
long  will  the  moral  stature  of  both  sexes  be  dwarfed,  and  the 
double  humanity  fail  of  its  true  grandeur. 

I  believe  that  the  injunction,  “Thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and 
no  farther,”  enforced  on  any  human  soul,  has  a  natural  ten¬ 
dency  to  make  it  fall  short  even  of  the  limit  assigned.  Doubt¬ 
less  there  are  natural  limits  ;  but  these  can  best  be  ascertained 
by  removing  merely  artificial  restrictions.  .Nor  is  it  easy  to 
say  by  what  moral  law  one-half  of  the  human  race  is  justified 
in  imposing  an  arbitrary  limit  on  the  other,  and  in  legislating 
to  maintain  that  particular  ideal  of  womanhood  which  their 
own  taste  approves  ;  or  by  what  law  of  reason  it  is  justified  in 
legislating  to  prevent  women  from  doing  what  it  is  said  that 
as  women  they  cannot  do. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  limits  so  imposed  have  varied 
in  every  age  and  country,  each  age  and  country  being  equally 
certain  it  has  found  the  precise  line  traced  by  nature  and 
religion;  while  at  the  same  time  the  tendency  in  advancing 
races  has  always  been  to  keep  moving  the  line  a  little  farther 
on.  Positivism  meanwhile  bravely  sets  itself  to  counteract 
this  progressive  tendency.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  that 
be  possible. 

An  appeal  is  often  made  to  the  selfish  interests  of  women 
to  persuade  their  nobler  selves  into  quiescence.  “Chivalry” 
.'ind  the  “  natural  protector ”  are  spoken  of.  Alas!  To  the 
questions,  “  What  is  Chivalry?  Who  profits  by  it,  and  by 
this  ‘  protection,’  beyond  a  small  class  of  ladies,  and  how  far 
do  even  they  profit  by  it  ?  ”  the  answers  are  too  many  and 
too  ]>ainful  for  me  to  enter  on  here.  I  will  turn  from  that 
most  dreary  side  of  the  subject,  to  observe  that  the  transition- 
state  ciinnot  fail  to  have  its  own  difficulties  ;  but  there  are 
some  things  .not  likely  wholly  to  disapear  from  a  civilised 
community.  Youth  and  beauty  will  always  have  their  privi¬ 
leges  ;  kind  hearts  wdll  always  give  help  when  needed  to  the 
physically  weaker,  whether  man  or  woman’;  and  women  w’ho 
know  how  to  respect  themselves  will  receive  the  respect  of  all 
men  from  whom  it  is  w'orth  liaving.  No,  woman  will  not  be 
for  ever  cajoled  into  selling  her  birthright  for  that  mess 
of  pottage  ciilled  “chivalrous  homage.”  The  very  fact  that 
it  is  made  a  matter  of  bargain,  that  the  withdrawal  of  it 
i.s  held  out  as  a  tlireat,  w’ould  seem  to  show  that  its  essence 
has  already  departed  from  it. 

There  is  no  divine  virtue  in  a  vote,  though  the  admission 
of  w’omeii  to  the  suffrage  is  (over  and  above  the  prospect  of 
having  certain  special  wrongs  redressed)  the  only  way  of 
asserting  the  piiucij)le  of  female  citizenship.  Let  it  be 
generously  recognised  by  men  that  it  is  a  truer  chivalry  (if 
“chivalry”  must  be  the  word)  to  endeavour  to  meet  women 
half-way  in  what  they  desire  than  to  rise  up  in  arms  at  the 
bare  suggestion  of  a  wish  ;  let  it  be  once  acknowledged  by 
all  men,  as  even  now  by  many  noble  hearts  among  them, 
that  men  and  women  are  meant  to  be  j)artners  in  the  world’s 
councils,  that  men  and  women  must  take  each  other  for  what 
the  conscience  and  heart  of  each  teaches  them  they  ought  to 
be,  and  the  strong  ties  that  bind  men  and  women  together 
will  be  stronger  still,  the  infiuence  of  each  over  each  purer 
aiul  more  ennobling,  and,  whatever  the  new  system  proves  to 
be,  woman  will  find  her  right  place  in  it. 

1  trust.  Sir,  I  have  not  j)re8umed  too  far  on  your  well- 
known  generous  and  enlightened  sympathies  in  the  length  of 
these  remarks.  I  am,  &c.,  L. 

THE  NEW  SCHOOLS  AND  CHUECII  PARTIES. 

•  Sir, — In  advocating  a  Church-school  rate  instead  of  the 
old  Church-rate,  easy-going  Church  people,  although  they 
may  have  little  care  for  the  consciences  of  Nonconformists, 
should  have  some  for  the  religious  training  of  their  own 
children.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  most  active  and 
enterprising  party  in  the  Establishment— the  Kitualists— will 
be  the  chief  managers  in  these  schools,  and  that  their  only 
and  and  aim  is  to  indoctrinate  their  pupils  with  their  own 
extreme  views,  it  will  be  for  moderate  Church  people  to 


consider  whether  they  desire  their  own  children  to  be  so 
educated. 

After  being  trained  in  semi-Popish  High  Church  schools, 
can  it  be  wondered  at  that  children  and  uninstructed  people 
will  perceive  little  difference  between  the  system  in  which 
they  have  been  brought  up  and  that  of  the  Pomish  Church  ? 

Instead  of  ministers  of  the  old  simple  and  unostentatious 
Protestant  form  of  worship,  they  will  have  for  teachers 
“  priests  ”  who  scoff  at  the  very  name  of  Protestantism,  and 
have  even  likened  the  early  martyrs  of  the  Reformed  Church 
to  the  vilest  characters  in  the  first  French  Revolution. 

Let  Protestant  Churchmen  consider  that,  how’ever  they 
may  dislike  Dissenters  and  wish  to  compel  their  children  to 
enter  Church  schools,  there  is  some  danger  to  their  own 
families  from  the  extreme  party,  who  are  the  most  active  in 
promoting  this  movement. 

Let  not  moderate  men  be  deceived  and  allow  themselves  to 
be  made  the  cat’s-paw  of  the  High  Church  party.  Should 
the  latter  succeed  in  getting  possession  of  the  schools  (their 
darling  object),  they  will  in  a  few  years  “  improve  ”  not  only 
the  Dissenters  but  the  two  other  parties  in  the  Church  (whom 
they  hate  worse  than  Dissenters)  “off  the  face  of  the  earth,’* 

I  am,  &c.,  C.  W.  R. 


ENGLISH  REPUBLICANS. 

Sir, — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Republican  sentiments 
are  now  commonly  entertained  in  our  cities  and  great  towns, 
and  I  am  not  surprised  at  the  fact.  The  condition  of  the 
agricultural  population  has  hitherto  been  so  bad  that  thou¬ 
sands,  not  being  properly  brought  up,  have  crowded  into  our 
cities  for  chance  work,  instead  of  emigrating,  and  these,  being 
often- in  very  bad  circumstances,  listen  with  pleasure  to  any 
advocates  of  a  change  which  they  hope  may  bring  them  re¬ 
lief.  The  mechanics  and  artisans  are  also  very  frequently 
short  of  work  as  well  as  cash,  and  being  many  of  them  very 
clever  fellows,  naturally  enough  envy  the  position  of  thou¬ 
sands  better  off,  but  not  superior  in  intelligence  to  them¬ 
selves.  These  men  know  that  the  land  in  England  is  not 
half-cultivated,  and  that,  were  laws  passed  to  give  rights  in 
the  soil  to  all  British  subjects,  poultry,  eggs,  and  food  of 
all  sorts  would  be  available  at  diminished  rates ;  while  the 
happiness  of  the  community,  they  believe,  would  be  promoted 
by  a  change  in  the  form  of  government,  under  which  the  laws, 
would  be  made  by  the  poor  as  w’ell  as  by  the  rich.  They  feel 
that  under  the  present  system,  by  which  the  rich  alone  can 
enter  Parliament,  laws  just  in  regard  to  all  classes  will  never 
be  passed,  and  they  consequently  hope  for  change. 

Now  we  no  more  need  Republican  institutions  in  England 
than  they  need  monarchical  institutions  in  America,  but  the 
time  has,  I  think,  arrived  when  the  creation  of  any  more 
hereditary  peers  and  baronets  should  be  given  up.  Life- 
titles  and  distinctions  may  properly  be  conferred  on  dis¬ 
tinguished  men,  but  no  inducement  should  be  held  out  to  men 
to  board  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  even  millions,  in  the 
hope  that,  by  the  aid  of  money  alone,  their  sous  or  nephews 
may  acquire  hereditary  nink  and  titles.  No  working  men 
are  likely  to  read  the  list  of  deceased  rich  men  published  some 
time  back  in  the  Spectator^  and  copied  into  half  the  papers  in 
the  country,  without  feeling  that  labour  does  not  get  its 
rights.  I  am,  &c.,  Henry  Atherton. 


A  frequent  change  of  programme  is  necessitated  at  the- 
Royalty,  by  re<a8on  of  the  limitation  of  our  French-speaking 
public.  “Le  Testament  de  C^sar  Girodot,”  a  three-act 
comedy  by  Adolphe  Belot  and  Edmond  Villetard,  has  been 
this  week  alternated  with  “  Elle  est  Folle,”  a  piece  which,, 
though  also  called  a  comedy,  is  of  too  serious  and  painful 
interest  to  come  proi>erly  under  that  designation.  The  former 
piece  treats  of  the  amusing  exhibitions  of  character  called 
forth  by  the  inixtuib  of  feelings  in  the  minds  of  legatees. 
The  subject  is  a  familiar  one,  but  is  nowhere  more  ludicrously 
treated  tlian  in  this  play.  “  Elle  est  Folle  ”  resembles  in 
main  idea  “  Marcel,”  of  which  piece  two  ad.aptetions  have 
been  lately  seen  on  the  English  stage.  In  “  Marcel  ”  the 
elements  of  interest  and  pathos  are,  however,  stronger  and 
better  worked  out,  inasmuch  as  the  misfortune  which  causes 
the  mental  state  of  the  hero  is  the  result  of  an  accident,  and 
the  catastrophe  is  but  too  real ;  whereas  in  “  Elle  est 
lolle”  the  crime  is  intentional  although  not  successful,  and 
pity  for  the  sufferings  of  the  monomaniac  is  partially 
balanced  by  a  sense  of  the  justness  of  his  remorse. 
M.  Didier  as  the  doctor  shows  us  how'  a  true  artist  can  turn 
from  gay  to  grave  without  allowing  a  single  discordant  ges¬ 
ture  or  tone  to  interfere  wdth  the  impression  to  be  created. 
«  pleurent,”  “En  classe,  Mesdeinoiselles,”  and 

Lhoraiue  n  est  pas  parfait,”  have  also  been  played  during 
the  past  week. 
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DB  LUBKE’S  HISTOEY  OF  SCULPTDEB. 

History  of  Sculpture  from  the  Earliest  Ages  to  the  Present  Time. 
By  Dr  Wilhelm  Lubke,  Professor  of  Art-History  at  the  Polytech- 
nicum,  Stuttgart.  Translated  by  F.  E.  Buntett.  In  Two 
Volumes.  Smith,  Elder,  and  Go.  • 


LITERARY.  Mbke’s  •  History  of  Sculpture  ’  begins  with  a  some- 

- 0—  ’'ll®*  cursory  but  deeply  interesting  review  of  the  sculptured 

DB  LiiBKE-S  HISTOEY  OF  SCDLPTDEE.  irMnor.  is^nt/et^^^  fb^*\t’  e«S 

History  of  Sculpture  from  the  Earliest  Ages  to  the  Present  Time,  examples  of  Indian  plastic  art  that  have  been  preserved 

By  Dr  Wilhelm  Lubke,  Professor  of  Art-History  at  the  Polytech-  4/a  /v*.1vr  fw/xww  oicn  i 

ni^um,  Stuttgart.  Translated  by  F.  E.  Bunt^tt.  In  Two  fe  Relieved  to  date  only  from  about  260  B.o. ;  so  that 

Volumes.  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.-  Indian  sculpture,  however  important  in  its  relation  to  the 

The  new  importance  assigned  to  literature  and  art  in  the  of  people,  occupies  an  altogether  subordinate 

study  of  general  history  within  the  past  fifty  or  sixty  place  and  is  of  httle  or  no  account  in  the  history  of  the 
years  has  naturally  reacted  most  beneficially  upon  the  Employed,  moreover,  almost  exclusively  in  the  embodi- 
investigatioL  of  these  subjects  themselves.  When  it  came  of  mythological  ideas  singularly  unsuited  for  plastic 

to  be  recognised  that  the  artistic  and  literary  monuments  treatment,  the  sculpture  of  India  never  attained  any  degree 
of  an  age  furnished  the  most  valuable  and  reliable  illustra-  vigour  or  freedom.  Egyptian  sculpture,  on  the  con^trary, 
tions  of  its  spirit  and  culture,  and  were  indispensable  to  twenty-second  century  before  Christ, 

the  thorough  understanding  of  the  great  events  that  exhibited  considerable  excel- 

occurred  in  it,  literature  and  art  acquired  an  augmented  leoce.  Portrait  statues  were  executed  in  Egypt  as  early 
interest  and  significance.  Great  poems  and  works  of  art  ®  o.,  and  these  statues  bear  evidence  of  the 

ceased  to  be  regarded  merely  as  the  efforts  of  isolated  men  piost  acute  observation  of  the  outward  form  and  of  the 
of  genius,  and  were  seen  to  be  also  products  of  the  ages  individual  features,  although  they  are  devoid  of  mental 
and  countries  in  which  they  were  produced.  Men  were  no  characterisation  and  are  conventional  and  ^  constrained  in 
longer  satisfied  with  a  vague  reference  to  individual  statuary  wt  of  the  Egyptians,  says  Dr 

genius  as  the  sole  possible  and  all-sufficient  explanation  of  Dubke,  ^  dispensed  from  the  first  with  all  expression  of  life 
a  poem  or  a  picture.  The  appearance  of  the  genius  at  a  action,  probably,  we  would  suggest,  because  these 
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and  countries  in  which  they  were  produced.  Men  were  no  characterisation  and  are  conventional  and  ^  constrained  in 
longer  satisfied  with  a  vague  reference  to  individual  statuary  wt  of  the  Egyptians,  says  Dr 

genius  as  the  sole  possible  and  all-sufficient  explanation  of  Dubke,  ^  dispensed  from  the  first  with  all  expression  of  life 
a  poem  or  a  picture.  The  appearance  of  the  genius  at  a  action,  probably,  we  would  suggest,  because  these 

particular  time  and  in  a  particular  place,  and  the  special  the  statues  of  deceased  persons.  This  may  be 


form  that  his  genius  assumed,  took  a  prominent  place 
among  the  problems  that  history  attempts  to  solve.  And 
just  as  the  literature  and  art  of  a  period  were  found  to 
throw  the  most  vivid  light  upon  its  general  history,  so  it 
was  perceived  that  the  literature  and  art  of  a  period  could 
only  be  rightly  understood  in  connection  with  the  whole 
civilisation  of  which  they  formed  integral  and  essential 
parts.  All  the  varied  manifestations  of  the  thought  and 
sentiment  of  an  age  were  seen  to  be  interdependent  and 


the  reason  of  that  **  almost  unearthly  repose  which,  as 
our  author  remarks,  appears  in  strong  contrast  to  the 
naive  life  of  the  relief  representations,  and  proves  that 
something  different,  something  higher  and  ideal,  was  here 
aimed  at.”  The  conventions  of  religious  ceremonial  and 
court  etiquette  and  the  constraints  of  architecture  stifled 
the  spirit  of  creative  work  in  Egypt,  and  produced  a 
retrograde  movement ;  ”  for  the  grand  naturalism  of  the 
earlier  works  never  appears  with  the  same  freshness  in 


mutually  explanatory.  A  more  comprehensive  conception  later  epochs,  and  is  lost  in  external 

of  the  subject-matter,  the  aims,  and  the  capabilities  of  fonnahsm.  ’  Through  thousands  of  years  there  was  no 
historical  study  was  attained.  By  elevating  literature  and  advance  made,  and  hardly  any  change  “  The  inability  of 
art  to  a  high  rank  among  historical  data,  history  has  Egypt>®“  art  to  rise  from  this  state  of  constraint  into  one 
been  invested  with  a  spirit  and  vitality  it  never  previously  freedom  results  ’our  text  says,  “in,  but  it  clearly 
possessed.  The  dry  bones  of  historical  fact  have  become  ^ould  read, /rom  “  the  absence  of  true  historical  progress, 
alive  with  meaning  and  import.  A  soul  has  been  breathed  .Irad  become  stereotyped,  and  art  could  not,  therefore, 
into  them,  which  animates  every  limb,  and  tends  to  give  fr^dom.  In  many  resects  Assyrian  sculpture 

unity  and  harmony  to  the  entire  historical  organisation.  resembles  Egyptian ;  but  in  the  delineation  of  scenes  of 
The  work  before  us  only  partially  exempliBes  the  change  8"®“‘«''  Per/ection  and  truthful, 

that  has  taken  place  in  the  method  of  historical  investiga-  5®®!'  ^lons  are  the  true  heroes  of  Assyrian  art  says 
tion  as  applied  to  the  arts.  Only  occasionally  and  inci-  Dr  Lubke  ;  and  they  are  depicted  with  a  lifelike  fidelity 
dentally  does  its  author  raise  his  eyes  from  the  special  sub-  "®  ®®«“  “  .D*®  treatment  of  the 

ject  with  which  he  deals,  and  seek  for*  an  explanation  of  fi8»re.  Itfis  strange  how  the  Assyrian  sculptor 

the  condition  of  sculpture  at  any  given  time  or  place  in  the  ^^ave  achieved  so  great  a  success  with  this  noble 

circumstances  and  tendencies  of  contemporary  society.  The  ,a.'““al,  and  lagged  so  far  behind  with  man.  In  the  dying 
greater  portion  of  these  two  volumes  is  occupied  with  more  lioness  from  Kujjundsohik  the  intensity  and  truth  of 
or  leas  detailed  descriptions  of  the  most  celebrated  works  of  expression  are  such  that,  as  our  author  remarks,  “we  can 
sculpture  that  have  been  preserved  to  us  either  in  the  fancy  we  hear  the  roar  of  pain,  and  our  hearU  are  touched 
originals  or  in  copies,  arranged  in  chronological  order,  and  "‘th  pity  ;  whereas  the  countenances  and  figures  of  the 
grouped  together  according  to  the  schools  and  countries  “®“.*?  ‘^®®®  ?®“lptnree  are  stiff,  and  almost  entirely 

to  which  they  belong.  But  thh  catalogue  raisonn^,  as  ‘fe'onf  <>/  expression.  It  would  seena  to  Im  the  true  exp  a- 
thework  maybe  called,  is  not  only  ably  drawn  up,  but  nation  that  “  man,  in  his  intellectual  freedom  and  majesty. 


it  is  evidently  compiled  under  a  conscious  impression  that  is  beyond  the  domain  of  Assyrian  plastic  art,  because  the 
the  art  was  constantly  influenced  by  the  modes  of  thought  condition.  As  compared  with 

and  feeling  prevailing  in  the  community  at  large,  and  Ai®y"an  sculpture  Persian  sculpture  displays  a  greater 
affecting  the  mind  of  the  sculptor  as  well  as  the  minds  of  ®D®*'  ‘^®  ®®“timent  and  a  higher  per- 

his  contemporaries.  It  is,  however,  rather  by  its  comprehen-  f®®tion  of  atyl®,  accompanied,  however,  By  a  maiked  decline 
siveresearch  and  generally  sound  aesthetic  judgments,  than  by  regards  life  and  of  moveinent.  Beyond  the  g 

its  philosophical  or  historical  grasp  that  Dr  Liibke’s  ‘  History 

of  Sculpture  ’  is  chiefly  characterised.  And  yet  the  work  is  ^®'®  and  byna,  like  the  ciyili.-ation  of 

not  altogether  devoid  of  the  latter  quality.  The  connection  ^^®  Phoenicia,  .fVssyria, 

between  the  ideas  and  spirit  of  a  period  and  a  people,  and  Persia. 

the  forms  assumed  by  their  sculpture,  is  frequently  indicated  On  the  interesting  rather  than  important  question  as 
in  a  suggestive  manner,  although  seldom  clearly  brought  to  whether  the  Greeks  originally  borrowed  their  art  from 
out.  It  is  significant,  we  think,  that  whenever  Dr  Liibke  the  East,  Dr  Liibke  speaks  with  considerable  indecision,  and 
attempts  to  elucidate  the  higher  aspects  and  bearings  of  sometimes  even  contradicts  himself.  For  instance,  he  says 
his  subject,  his  style  becomes  more  than  usually  involved  “  we  never  find  among  the  Greeks  an  attempt  to  express 
and  vague.  But  Dr  Liibke  is  evidently  not  responsible  for  divine  ideas  by  monstrous  formations,”  and  in  the  very  next 
all  the  defects  and  obscurities  of  style  in  the  work  before  us ;  sentence  he  cites  ‘‘  the  four-armed  Apollo  of  the  Lacedaj- 
the  translator  has  obviously  added  considerably  to  the  lite-  monians,  the  hundred-breasted  Diana  of  the  Ephesians,  the 
rary  imperfections  of  the  original.  We  must  acknowledge,  horse-headed  Demeter  Melina  at  Phigalia,”  as  exceptions 
however,  that,  in  spite  of  its  manifest  shortcomings,  this  which  certainly  indicate  remains  of  some  ancient  Asiatic 
is  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  art-literature  of  traditions.”  Again,  wo  are  told  that,  though  ”  no  ^rtam 
Europe,  and  it  is  certainly  the  most  comprehensive  work  on  evidence  is  to  be  found  of  any  Egyptian  influence,  there  is 
sculpture  in  the  English  language.  |  no  doubt  that  *Hhe  Greeks  in  the  earliest  ages  expeiiencea 
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luip^rtant  influence”  from  the  old  Bubylonish-Assyrian  art, 
-  <:)nd*tbat  ‘‘all  that  had  been  learned  and  acquired  from  the 
ilast  in  the  earlier  epoch — not  merely  technical  skill,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  working  of  metals,  but  also  the  outward 
character  and  even  the  artistic*  form  of  the  representations 
• — was^  firmly  retained.”  Still-,  notwithstanding  these  ad- 
%Aiiwionff,  Dr  Liibke,  in  his' atdent"  zeal  for  the  glory  of 
tdreek  art!  Seems  inclined  to  igTiore  the  obligations  of  the 
«  *<3 reeks' to  Oriental  art,  and  he"  thereby,  it  appears  to  us, 

•  weakens  the  force  of  the' lesson  that  its  early  history  in 
'  *0  recce,  in  common  with  the  whole  history  of  art  every¬ 
where,  80  impressively  teaches — a  lesson,  moreover,  which 

♦  car  author  zealously  and  ably  expounds.  What  is  the 
cause  to  which  he  traces  the  glorious  development  of 
Greek  art?  It  was  the  “Doric  Migration”  that  “gave 
tl»e  Greek  nation  the  impetus  to  that  grand  develop¬ 
ment  it  was  “  the  rude  mountain  tribes  of  the  Dorians 

'  from  the  north  ”  who  “  forced  themselves  like  a  wedge 
'  among  the  people  of  Hellas  and  the  Peloponnesus,  throw- 

*  ang  all  races  into  commotion,  driving  back  the  greater  part 
‘  of  the  lonians  to  the  islands  and  coasts  of  Asia  Minor, 

*  and  calling  forth  the  sparks  of  a  new  and  vigorous  life  by 
'  bringing  together  different  characters,  before  they  could 

•  pass  into  Oriental  decadence.”  “Henceforth,”  he  adds, 

the  life  of  the  Greek  people  begins  to  be  remodelled  as 
upon  a  new  basis ;  without  breaking  entirely  from  the 
'  past,  it  gains  an  expression  of  variety  and  versatility,  and 
’  it  acquires  the  impress  of  the  utmost  freedom  and  of  the 

•  purest  human  culture.”  The  Greeks  went  on  conquering 
freedom  and  independence  ;  “  the  old  monarchies  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  on  the  ruins  of  tyranny  there  arose,  with 

•  youthful  vigour,  a  succession  of  free  constitutions,  which 

*  in  various  degrees,  from  aristocracy  to  pure  democracy, 

'  afforded  the  world,  for  the  first  time,  the  noble  spectacle  of 

popular  will  enjoying  unlimited  freedom.”  Under  condi- 

•  tions’  so  different  from  those  'which  weighed  down  the 

*  nations  of  the” East,  Greek  art  could  not  fail  to  have  a 
'  wholly  different  import  and  aim  ;  and  if  Greek  sculpture 
'  speedily  lost  every  vestige  of  its  derivation  from  Oriental 

sculpture,  and  in  the  thorough  transformation  it  underwent 
.  became  independent  and  unique,  like  the  people  who  gave 
birth  to  it,  that  vas  only  what  was  to  be  expected.  “  There 
can  be  no  doubt,”  as  Dr  Liibke  observes — and  we  are  not 
aware  that  any  one  has  ever  expressed  a  doubt  on  the  sub¬ 
ject — “  that  Greek  art  was  not  merely  outwardly,  but  far 
more  inwardly,  totally  diverse  from  Oriental  art  generally, 
and  even  thoroughly  opposed  to  it;”  but  that  fact  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  indebtedness  of  the  early  Greeks  to 
the  East  for  the  art  which  they  transformed. 

We  cannot  follow  Dr  Liibke  in  his  detailed  survey  of 
Greek  sculpture,  which,  although  it  is  little  more  than  a 
description  of  the  principal  productions  of  the  Greek 
masters  and  schools,  is  a  very  valuable  section  of  his 
work.  Here,  however,  as  in  other  parts  of  these  volumes, 
there  is  an  absence  of  precise  or  approximate  dates ;  and 
we  get  no  particulars  regarding  the  discovery  of  the  Greek 
’  sculptures.  But  the  development  of  the  art  in  the  different 

*  Greek  schools  is  clearly  traced  out,  and  the  special  qualities 
of  Greek  sculpture  are  ably  and  enthusiastically  expounded. 
Like  the  great  majority  of  German  art-critics.  Dr  Liibke 
decidedly  prefers  classical  sculpture  to  the  sculpture  of  any 
modern  period,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  he  considers 
the  former  higher  and  nobler  in  kind,  as  well  as  more  per¬ 
fect.  ■  In  the  introduction  to  this  work,  he  tells  us  that 

'  the  Greeks  have  satisfied  the  highest  dem'ands  of  plastic 

•  art,”  and  it  is  by  the  standard  of  the  highest  Greek  sculp¬ 
ture  that  he  judges  the  sculpture  of  all  nations  and  periods. 

j  The  “calmness  and  repose,  noble  simplicity  and  silent 
grandeur,”  which,  as  Winckelmann  has  said,  constitute 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  Greek  sculpture,  are 
apparently,  in  Dr  Liibke’s  opinion,  the  qualities  that  must 
necessarily  characterise  all  sculpture  of  the  highest  class. 
Defining  the  plastic  art,  “in  its  abstract  nature,”  as  “the 
art  of  pure  form,”  he  assigns  very  narrow  limits  to  the 
range  of  ideas  that  sculpture  is  fitted  to  express.  By  “  pure 
form  ’  our  author  evidently  means  pure  physical  form.  His 
translator  makes  him  say  that  “sensuality  ennobled  by 
beauty  ”  was  the  classical  ideal  of  plastic  art ;  but  of  course 
the  word  “  sensuality  ’  does  not  correctly  express  Dr  Liibke’s 


meaning.  The  Olympian  deities  in  their  placid  moods  are 
the  perfect  types  of  the'  class  of  subject  to  which  Dr  Liibke 
considers,  sculpture  ought'  to*  confine  itself.  “  People,” 
Stendhal  remarked,'!^^  are  ^beginning  to  complain  of  the 
animal  air  of, Greek  beauty,”  but  our  author  has  no 
sympathy  with  suchi  In  his  criticisms  on  the  sculpture 
of  mediaeval  and  modern  times  he  constantly  insists 
on  the  application  of  limitations  to  the  plastic  art,  which 
exclude  everything  that  would  interfere  in  any  degree  with 
physical  beauty  of  form.  And  he  is  quite  conscious  of  the 
consequences  that  this  theory  of  the  plastic  art  involves. 
‘.‘..With,  such'  strict  laws  imposed  upon  her,”  he  says,  “  the 
history,  of  sculpture*^  would  have  indeed  arrived  at  its  early 
terniination  with  the  antique  world  ;  everything  produced 
in  the  art  under,  the  influence  of  Chiistianity  would  neces. 
sarily.be  regarded 'as  a  decline,’'  as  an  evidence  of  decay 
and  degeneration,  and  only  works  conceived  in  the  antique 
spirit  would  have  a  claim  to  consideration.  In  strict 
application  of  the  principles  of  sculpture,  this  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  our  verdict.”  A  little  further  on  we  are  told  that 
in  the  early  Christian  art  epoch,  sculpture,  renouncing  her 
true  vocation,  “effaced  from  her  recollection  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  perfect  beauty  of  the  human  form,  and 
inscribed  on  her  programme,  the  intellectual  importance  of 
the  individual  man,  and  the  expression  of  the  free  and 
ransomed  spint.**  It  will  be  observed  that  the  sculptors  of 
this  period  are  equally,  blamed  for  what  they  did  as  for 
what  they  ignored  and  despised.  ‘We  entirely  agree  with 
Dr,  Liibke  that  art  has  suffered  severely  through  many  ages, 
and  still  suffers  in  some  measure  from  the  prevalence  of 
Christian  asceticism ;  but  we  nevertheless  hold  that  the 
modern  world  has  a  higher  and  nobler  conception  of  l^auty 
than  the  Greeks  possessed,  and  that  sculpture  is  capable 
of  .rendering  intellectual  and  moral  beauty,  as  well  as 
beauty  of  physical  form.  ^There  is  no  inherent  antagonism 
between'  mental'and  physical  beauty',  although  they  are  not 
invariably  found  to  accompany  each  other.  To  adapt  the 
well-known  lines  of  Mr  Browning,  we  would  ask : 

Why  can’t  a  sculptor  lift  each  foot  in  turn, 

Left  foot  and  right  foot,  go  a  double  step, 

Make  his  form  liker,  and  his  soul  more  like, 

Both  in  their  order  ? 

Ideal  sculpture,  it  is  true,  can  never  prefer  the  head  of 
Socrates  to  that  of  Apollo,  but  a  great  sculptor  may,  not¬ 
withstanding,  show  us  something  in  the  head  of  Socrates 
that  will  rouse  as  noble  an  emotion  in  us  as  the  head  of 
the  Apollo  Belvedere.  As  regards  the  benefit,  and  we  might 
even  say  the  necessity  of  the  study  of  the  antique  to  the 
modem  sculptor,  there  cannot,  in  our  opinion,  be  the 
slightest  doubt ;  what  we  protest  against  is  the  attempt  to 
impose  the  limitations  of  Greek  sculpture  upon  modern 
plastic  art. 

We  regret  that  our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  notice  those 
divisions  of  Dr  Liibke’s  work  that  are  devoted  to  mediaeval 
and  modern  sculpture,  which,  in  spite  of  the  author’s  re¬ 
stricted  theory  of  plastic  art,  are  exceedingly  instructive 
and  interesting.  English 'sculpture,  and  especially  the 
English  sculptors  of  the' last  and  present  centuries,  we  may 
mention,  are  very  summarily  disposed  of.  But  before 
leaving  this  work  we  must  direct  attention,  however  briefly, 
to  what  Dr  Liibke' has  to  say  regarding  the  present  position 
and  the  future  prospects  of  plastic  art,  as  his  views  on  this 
subject  appear  to  us  to  be  substantially  sound,  although 
they  also  seem  to  *  conflict  with  much  of  his  teaching. 
Since  the  revival  of  art  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century— a  revival,  as  our  author  remarks,  clearly  “con¬ 
nected  with  the  transformation  of  the  entire  condition  of 
Europe  ” — sculpture  has  made  steady  progress.  Notwith¬ 
standing  its  comparative  unpopularity.  Dr  Liibke  maintains 
that  plastic  art  is  at  the  present  moment  superior  to  paint¬ 
ing.  “  We  can  scarcely  doubt,”  he  says,  “that  we  are  again 
standing  at  one  of  those  epochs  in  which  sculpture  has 
made  a  remarkable  advance  on  painting.”  Sounder  ideas 
are  entertained  regarding  sculpture,  he  asserts,  than  are 
entertained  regarding  painting.  Referring  to  the  latter 
art,  he  points  out  bitterly,  but  with  some  truth,  that  “  the 
necessary  condition  of  all  artistic  work,  ihasterly  technical 
skill,  is  considered  on  one  side  as  'superfluous  and  even 
unworthy,  and  on  the'' other  'as  already  ah  artistic  produc 
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tion.”  As  in  previous  revivals  of  sculpture,  the  study  of 
the  antique  was  again  powerfully  influential.  Dr  Liibke 
dates  the  new  era  from  the  appearance  of  Winckelmann's 
*  History  of  Ancient  Art ;  ’  but  “  even  the  last  trace 
of  danger,  which  once  may  have  lain  in  these  studies,” 
he  says,  “is  now  vanished.”  To  produce  any  effect 
at  the  present  day,  our  art,  he  declares,  “must  spring 
from  the  soil  of  our  own  intellectual  life,”  and  the 
only  function  he  assigns  to  the  antique  is  to  guide  and 
temper  the  style  of  oUr  artistic  creations.  This  intellec¬ 
tual  soil,  however,  is  not  yet  fully  prepared.  The  political 
and  social  revolution  now  in  progress  must  be  completed 
before  a  really  great  art  can  become  possible.  “  When 
once  those  free  constitutions,  the  ideal  of  all  modem 
efforts,  are  formed  in  which  mankind  can  again  establish 
itself  at  ease  after  long  unrest  and  discomfort,  and  can 
advance  in  continuous  improvement,  then  art  will  again 
witness  a  period  of  true  and  noble  prosperity.”  As  regards 
religious  art,  which  is  now  prostrate,  we  must  have  a 
religious  revolution  before  it  can  exist ;  “  until  then  we  shall, 
at  the  most,  have  only  an  art  of  an  ecclesiastical  tendency.” 
This  revolution,  according  to  Dr  Liibke,  will  consist  in  the 
recognition  of  the  morality  of  Christianity  as  “  the  only 
true  creative  element  ”  in  that  religion ;  and  he  believes  that 
he  sees  in  certain  isolated  works  of  sculpture,  principally 
German,  the  sure  earnest  of  the  artistic  fruits  of  the  not 
very  remote  triumph  of  that  revolution.  The  illustrations 
in  this  work  are  very  numerous,  and,  on  the  whole,  they 
are  capital  specimens  of  wood  engraving.  We  need  hardly 
say  that  they  greatly  enchance  the  value  of  the  book. 

_ W.  W. 

CHAPMAN’S  PLAYS. 

The  Comedies  and  Tragedies  of  George  Chapman.  Now  first  Col¬ 
lected  ;  with  Illustrative  Notes,  and  a  Memoir  of  the  Author.  In 
Three  Volumes.  John  Pearson. 

George  Chapman’s  high  rank  in  literary  history  is  very 
properly  accorded  to  him  rather  as  the  first  translator  of 
Homer  than  as  one  of  the  Shakespearean  playwrights ;  but 
his  plays  deserve,  if  somewhat  less  praise  than  was  given 
to  them  by  Lamb,  certainly  a  great  deal  more  attention 
than  they  have  received  from  ordinary  students.  This  is 
not  altogether  the  students’  fault.  Some  of  his  best  plays 
have  only,  before  the  publication  of  the  volumes  before  us, 
appeared  in  a  single  edition,  and  have  thus,  till  now,  been 
very  hard  of  access,  and  those  few  that  were  reprinted  by 
Dodsley  and  other  editors  have  also  been  out  of  reach  of 
many.  Mr  Pearson  has  done  excellent  service  in  reprinting 
all  the  fifteen  of  which  Chapman  is  known  to  have  been 
the  sole  author,  and  perhaps  the  exactness  with  which  he 
has  done  so  is  also  to  be  commended.  Here  the  old  texts 
are  reproduced  with  scrupulous  precision,  not  only  in  the 
arbitrary  spelling  of  the  time,  but  with  all  the  original  mis¬ 
prints — as  where  important  speeches  are  evidently  assigned 
to  the  wrong  speakers — and  with  all  the  original  omissions, 
several  of  the  plays  not  being  even  provided  with  any  state¬ 
ment  of  the  dramatis  p&rsonoB.  This  extreme  accuracy  will 
cause  a  great  deal  of  discomfort  to  general  readers;  and  Chap¬ 
man  is  a  playwright  quite  good  and  amusing  enough  to 
attract  “  the  general  reader ;  ”  but  the  student,  for  whom 
chiefly  this  edition  is  prepared,  will  find  no  diflSculty  in  it, 
and  it  is  certainly  better  to  have  an  exact  reproduction  of 
the  original  editions  than  such  slovenly  and  errroneous 
“  emended  texts  ”  as  have  lately  been  provided  for  us  in 
the  case  of  some  other  Elizabethan  writers. 

Chapman,  strictly  speaking,  was  hardly  an  Elizabethan 
writer.  Though  born  apparently  in  1559,  five  years  before 
Shakespeare,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  done  much  work  of 
note  until  James  the  First’s  reign,  and  he  was  the  follower, 
if  not  the  disciple,  of  several  men  younger  than  himself. 

“  The  Blind  Beggar  of  Alexandria,”  his  first  comedy,  was 
performed  in  1596,  and  “  A  Humorous  Day’s  Mirth  ”  was 
published  in  1599,  after  having  been  “sundry  times  pub¬ 
licly  acted but  these  were  only  ’prentice-plays,  and  it  is 
probable  that  Chapman  did  nothing  else  for  the  stage  before 
1605,  when  he  was  associated  with  Ben  Jonson  and  John 
Marston  in  the  writing  of  “Eastward  Ho.”  That  play, 
noteworthy  on  other  grounds,  became  notorious,  because  all 
its  three  authors  were  sent  to  Fleet  Prison  on  account  of 


some  disparaging  allusions  to  the  Scottish  people,  who  had 
just  given  a  king— such  as  he  was— to  England ;  and  it 
may  be  that  Chapman’s  popularity  was  increased  by  the 
small  persecution  that  he  endured.  After  that,  at  any  rate, 
though  he  must  have  devoted  niost  of  his  time  to  his 
famous  translations,  he  produced  several  plays,  written 
wholly  by  himself,  besides  having  a  hand  in  a  great  many 
others.  Of  these  plays,  the  most  important  were  five 
comedies,  “All  Fools  ”  (1605),  “  The  Gentleman  Usher  ” 
(1606),  “Monsieur  D’Olive  ”  (1606),  “  May-Day  ”  (1611), 
and  “The  Widow’s  Tears”  (1612),  and  six  tragedies, 
“Bussy  D’Ambois”  (1607),  “Byron’s  Conspiracy  ”(1608), 
“Byron’s  Tragedy”  (1608),  “The  Bevenge  of  Bussy 
D’Ambois  ”  (1613),  “  Alphonsus,  Emperor  of  Germany,” 
and  “  Revenge  for  Honour.”  The  two  latter,  though  they 
may  have  been  acted  before,  were  not  printed  till  1654, 
twenty  years  after  Chapman’s  death,  which  happened  in 
1634,  when  he  was  about  seventy-five.  Thus  he  survived 
Shakespeare  by  eighteen  years,  and  his  death  preceded  Ben 
Jonson’s  by  only  three  years. 

He  was  a  follower  of  Ben  Jonson  rather  than  of  Shake¬ 
speare.  Charles  Lamb  says :  “  Of  all  the  English  play- 
writers  Chapman,  perhaps,  approaches  nearest  to  Shake¬ 
speare  in  the  descriptive  and  didactic,  in  passages  which  are 
less  purely  dramatic.  Dramatic  imitation  was  not  his 
talent.  He  could  not  go  out  of  himself,  as  Shakespeare 
could  shift  at  pleasure,  to  inform  and  animate  other  exist¬ 
ences,  but  in  himself  he  had  an  eye  to  perceive  and  a  soul 
to  embrace  all  forms.  He  makes  his  readers  glow,  weep, 
tremble,  take  any  affliction  which  he  pleases,  be  moved  by 
words  or  in  spite  of  them,  be  disgusted  and  overcome  their 
disgust.”  That  criticism  is  in  the  main  very  accurate  ;  but 
it  seems  to  us  that  Lamb  thought  too  highly  of  Chapman’s 
tragic  power  and  too  little  of  his  comic  humour.  Hazlitt 
was,  doubtless,  more  correct  when  he  said  of  “  Bussy  D’Am¬ 
bois,”  the  best,  or  nearly  the  best,  of  Chapman’s  tragedies,' 
that,  “  though  not  without  interest  or  some  fancy,  it  is 
rather  a  collection  of  apophthegms  or  pointed  sayings  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue  than  a  poem  or  a  tragedy  ;  ”  and  when 
he  recognised  in  such  a  character  as  Monsieur  D’Olive  “  the 
undoubted  prototype  of  that  light,  flippant,  gay,  and  infi¬ 
nitely  delightful  class  of  character,  of  the  professed  man 
of  wit  and  pleasure  about  town,  which  we  have  in  such 
perfection  in  Wycherley  and  Congreve.”  Chapman's  satire, 
in  this  direction,  was  generally  finer  and  more  cutting  than 
Ben  Jonson’s  and  often  equal  to  the  best  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher’s.  Sometimes,  especially  when  it  is  aimed  at 
courtiers  or  women,  it  is  very  pungent.  Thus,  in  “  The 
Revenge  of  Bussy  D’Ambois,”  Clermont  says  of  the  French 
nobles  at  Henry  III.’s  Court : 

They  are  the  breathing  sepulchres  of  nobless, 

No  trulier  noble  men  than  lion*s  pictnres, 

Hang  up  for  signs,  are  lions.  Wno  knows  not 
That  lions,  the  more  soft  kept,  are  more  servile  ? 

And  look  how  lions, 'close  kept,  fed  by  hand, 

Lose  quite  the  innative  fire  of  spirit  and  greatness 
That  lions  free  breathe,  foraging  for  prey, 

And  grow  so  gross  that  mastiffs,  curs,  and  mongrels 
Have  spirit  to  cow  them.  So  our  soft  French  nobles. 

Chained  up  in  ease  and  numbed  security, 

Are  for  their  greatness  but  the  greater  slaves, 

And  none  is  noble  but  who  scrapes  and  raves. 

So  children,  mounted  on  their  hobby-horse. 

Think  they  are  riding  when,  with  wanton  toil. 

They  bear  what  should  bear  them.  A  man  may  well 
Compare  them  to  those  foolish  great-spleened  camels, 

That  to  their  high  heads  beg^eJof  Jove  horns  higher. 

Whose  most  uncomely  and  ridiculous  pride 
When  he  had  satisfied,  they  could  not  use,  ' 

But  where  they  went  upright  before  they  stooped 
And  bore  their  heads  much  lower  for  their  horns ; 

As  these  high  men  do,  low  in  all  true  grace, 

Their  height  being  privilege  to  all  things  base. 

Strozza,  in  “The  Gentlemen  Usher,”  is  yet  more  demo 
cratic  in  his  speech  : 

And  what’s  a  prince  ?  Had  all  been  virtuous  men. 

There  never  had  been  prince  upon  the  earth. 

And  so  no  subject ;  all  men  had  been  princes. 

A  virtuous  man  is  subject  to  no  prince. 

But  to  his  soul  and  honour,  which  are  laws 
That  carry  fire  and  sword  within  themselves. 

Never  corrupted,  never  out  of  rule. 

What  is  there  in  a  prince,  that  his  ’east  lusts 
Are  valued  at  the  lives  of  other  men  ? 


/ 
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Women  were  very  roughly  handled  by  Chapman  in  **  The 
.  Widow’s  Tears,”  an  adaptation  of  the  old  story  of  the 
Ephesian  matron  ;  and  in  nearly  every  one  of  his  other  plays 
there  are  frequent  sneers  at  their  vanity,  their  love  of 
finery,  and  their  other  weaknesses.  But  all  these  are 
condoned  by  some  other  passages  of  a  different  sort. 
Perhaps  Chapman’s  whole  theory  as  to  the  proper  relation 
between  men  and  women  is  summed  up  in  this  speech  by 
one  of  his  heroines : 

You  have  heard 

The  fiction  of  the  north  wind  and  the  sun, 

Both  working  on  a  traveller,  and  contending 
Which  had  most  power  to  take  his  cloak  from  him ; 

Which,  when  the  wind  attempted,  he  roared  out 
Outrageous  blasts  at  him  to  force  it  off, 

That  wrapped  it  closer  on.  When  the  calm  son. 

The  wind  once  leaving,  charged  him  with  still  beams. 

Quiet  and  fervent,  and  therein  was  constant ; 

Which  made  him  cast  off  both  his  cloak  and  coat ; 

Like  whom  should  men  do.  If  te  wish  your  wives 
Should  leave  disliked  things,  seek  it  not  with  rage. 

For  that  enrages  ;  what  ye  give,  ye  have  ; 

But  use  calm  warnings,  and  kind  manly  means. 

And  that  in  wives  most  prostitute  will  win 
Not  only  sure  amends;  but  make  us  wives 
Better  than  those  that  ne’er  led  faulty  lives. 

That  is  a  favourable  specimen  of  Chapman’s  didactic 
style.  Before  we  have  done  quoting  we  must  make  room 
for  one  longer  extract,  which  is  a  capital  instance,  not  only 
of  his  skill  as  a  poet,  but  also  of  his  intelligence  as  a 
moralist.  In  **  The  Gentleman  Usher  ”  he  is  describing  the 
expedient  to  which  Vincentio  and  Margaret  are  driven  in 
accomplishing  their  love  match,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes 
of  their  parents,  as  it  has  been  arranged  that  Vincentio’s 
father  shall  have  Margaret  for  his  own  wife. 

Margahet.  May  not  we  now 

Our  contract  make,  and  marry  before  Heaven  ? 

Are  not  the  laws  of  God  and  nature  more 
Than  formal  laws  of  men?  Are  outward  rites 
More  virtuous  than  the  very  substance  is 
Of  holy  nuptials  solemnised  within? 

Or  shall  laws  made  to  curb  the  common  world, 

That  would  not  be  contained  in  form  without  them. 

Hurt  them  that  are  a  law  unto  themselves  ? 

My  princely  love,  ’tis  not  a  priest  shall  let  us ; 

But,  since  the  eternal  acts  of  our  pure  souls 
Knit  us  with  God,  the  soul  of  all  the  world. 

He  shall  be  priest  to  us ;  and  with  such  rites 
As  we  can  here  devise,  we  will  express 
And  strongly  ratify  our  hearts*  true  vows, 

TThlch  no  external  violence  shall  dissolve. 

Vincentio.  This  is  oUr  only  mean  to  enjoy  each  other ; 

And,  my  dear  life,  I  will  devise  a  form 
To  execute  the  substance  of  our  minds 
In  honoured  nuptials.  First,  then,  hide  your  face 
With  this  your  spotless  white  and  virgin  veil :  ••  ■ 

Now  this  my  scarf  I’ll  knit  about  your  arm. 

As  you  shall  knit  thi^  other  end  pn  mine. 

And,  as  I  knit  it,  here  I  vow  by  Heaven — 

By  the  most  sweet  imaginary  joys 
Of  untried  nuptials — by  love’s  ushering  fire. 

Fore-melting  beauty,  and  love’s  flame  itself — 

As  this  is  soft  and  pliant  to  your  ariu 
In  a  circumferent  flexure,  so  will  I 
Be  teuder  of  your  welfare  and  your  will 
As  of  mine  own,  as  of  my  life  and  soul. 

In  all  things  and  for  ever :  only  you 
Shall  have  this  care  in  fulness  ;  only  you, 

Of  all  dames,  shall  be  mine  ;  only  you 
I’ll  court,  commend  and  joy  in,  till  I  die. 

Makoauet.  With  like  conceit  on  your  arm  this  I  tie 
And  here,  in  sight  of  Heaven,  by  it  I  swear— 

By  my  love  to  you,  which  commands  my  life — 

By  the  dear  price  of  such  a  constant  husband 
As  you  have  vowed  to  be — and  by  the  joy 
I  shall  embrace  by  all  means  to  requite  you — 

I’ll  be  as  apt  to  govern  as  this  silk. 

As  private  as  my  face  is  to  this  veil, 

And  as  far  from  offence  as  this  from  blackness  : 

I  will  be  courted  of  no  man  but  you  ; 

If  you  be  sick,  1  will  be  sick,  though  well; 

If  you  be  well,  I  will  be  well,  though  sick ; 

Yourself  alone  my  complete  world  shall  bo 
Even  from  this  hour  to  all  eternity. 

Vincentio.  It  is  enough,  and  binds  as  much  as  marriage. 

There  are  many  beautiful  passages  in  Chapman’s  plays, 
and  they  abound  in  choice  sentences  and  really  witty  say¬ 
ings.  But  there  was  very  little  constructive  or  inventive 
power  in  Chapman.  His  good  scenes  are  interspersed  with 
scenes  that  are  very  poor  indeed.  The  paucity  of  inbident 
is  often  eked  out  by  irrelevant  and  even  tedious  dialogue ; 


and  too  many,  of  his  characters  are  merely  lay  figures, 
decked  out  in  various  costumes  and  placed  in  various  cir¬ 
cumstances,  but  which  really  differ  very  little  from  one 
another.  As  more  than  one  critic  has  pointed  out,  there 
was  only  one  type  of  character  that  Chapman  succeeded  in 
painting  thoroughly  well,  and  that  one  appears  in  nearly 
all  his  plays.  It  is  presented  twice  over  in  “  All  Fools,” 
when  Rinaldo,  made  misanthrope  by  the  failure  of  his 
love-dream,  amuses  himself  by  gulling  everybody,  yetj  in 
doing  so,  shows  an  undercurrent  of  generosity  and  a  real 
honesty  of  purpose  that  redeem  his  mischief-making ;  and 
when  Valerio,  if  he  deceives  his  father  all  through  the  play, 
does  so  in  order  to  give  expression  to  manlier  tastes,  and  a 
freer  spirit  than  he  dares  to  exhibit  in  his  father’s  presence. 
The  same  sort  of  character  also  appears  double  in  **  The 
Gentleman  Usher,”  where  Vincentio  And  Strozxa  differ  inore 
in  age  than  in  disposition  and,  in  so  far  as  they  differj  are 
chiefly  complements  of  one  another.  It  is  shown  most  clearly 
among'Chapman’s  comedies,  in  “  Monsieur  D’Olive and,  to 
trace  it  only  in  two  of  the  tragedies,  it  appears,  amid  a 
great  deal  of  bluster,  in  the  hero  of  “  Bussy  D’Ambois,” 
and,  amid  a  great  deal  of  polish,  in  B ussy’s  brother  Cler¬ 
mont,  who  is  the  hero  of  ”  The  Revenge  of  Bussy  D’Am¬ 
bois.”  Clermont  is  perhaps  the  best  drawn  and  the  most 
finished  character  in  all  of  Chapman’s  plays. 

A  rare  one 

In  his  most  gentle  and  unwearied  mind. 

Rightly  to  virtue  framed  in  very  nature ; 

In  his  contempt  of  riches  and  of  greatness 
In  estimation  of  the  idolatrous  vulgar  ; 

His  scorn  of  all  things  servile  and  ignoble. 

Though  they  could  gain  him  never  such  advancement ; 

His  liberal  kind  of  speaking  what  is  truth, 

In  spite  of  temporising;  the  great  rising 
And  leaning  of  his  soul  so  much  the  more 
Against  ill  fortune  as  she  set  herself 
Sharp  against  hiin,  or  would  present  most  hard 
To  shun  the  malice  of  her  deadliest  charge  ; 

His  detestation  of  his  special  friends 
I  When  he  perceived  their  tyrannous  will  to  do, 

Or  their  objection  basely  to  sustain. 

Any  injustice  that  they  could  revenge; 

The  flexibility  of  his  most  anger, 

Even  in  the  main  career  and  fury  of  it, 

When  any  object  of  desertful  pity 
Offers  itself  to  him  ;  his  sweet  disposure 
As  much  abhorring  to  behold  as  do 
Any  unnatural  and  bloody  action ; 

His  just  contempt  of  jesters,  parasites. 

Servile  observers,  ana  polluted  tongues. 

Perhaps  Chapman  excelled  in  the  painting  of  this  sort  of 
portrait  because  it  was  to  some  extent  a  reflection  df  his 
own  character.  Highly  esteemed  by  his  contempofdries, 
he  appears  to  have  been  made  of  more  solid  staff  than  most 
of  them.  At  any  rate,  the  caustic  wit*  of  Monsieur  D’OliVe 
was  his,'and  ho  may  have  reflected  the  polished  gentleman¬ 
liness — using*  the  term  in  its  best  sense — of  Clermont 
D’Ambois.  If  he  was  not  in  the  front  rank  of  the  Shake¬ 
spearean  dramatists,  he  holds  honourable  place  among  them, 
and  his  plays  are  quite  as  well  worth  reading  as  the  more 
brilliant  and  artistic  plays  of  some  of  his  associates. 

R. 


SAGAS  FROM  THE  FAR  EAST. 

Sagas  from  the  F ar  East ;  or,  Kalmouk  and  Mongolian  Traditionary 
Tales.  By  the  Author  of ‘Putranajj,’ &c.  Griffith  and  Farran. 

^  The  word  “  saga,”  applied  to  Eastern  fables  and  legends, 
may  prove  a  cause  of  offence  to  some  hypercritical  readers ; 
but,. if  not  strictly  accurate,  its  employment  in  the  present 
instance  is  highly  suggestive.  The  dreamy  pathetic  spirit 
of  Oriental  story-land  is  thus  shown  in  contrast  with  the 
rough  and  vigorous  genius  of  the  north.  And,  without 
establishing  invidious  comparisons,  or  hinting  disparage¬ 
ment  of  the  prowess  of  viking  or  berserker,  we  cannot  but 
feel  that  the  tender  reverence  for  life,  and  the  pervading  pity 
which  throbs  through  the  humour  and  pathos  of  the  East, 
beam  out  in  sweeter,  brighter  relief,  like  a  star  against  a 
stormy  sky.  Scenes  of  reckless  valour  and  slaughter,  of 
broad-breasted  chieftains  wrestling  naked,  cleaving  each 
other  s  skulls  with  mighty  axe-strokes,  robbing,  quarrelling, 
wreaking  vengeance — the  whole  shown  in  a  flow  of  heroic 
sunlight,  may  well  fascinate  those  who  can  find  nothing  in 
their  own  day  to  call  forth  strength  or  struggle.  But  the 
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xnan  to  whom  participation  in  the  woes  and  trials  of  a 
liyiog  world  makes  it  difficult  to  regard  pain  and  bloodshed 
from  the  ideal  standpoint,  and  who,  accordingly,  will  find 
more  to  repulse  than  delight  him  in  the  glad  and  ruthless 
temper  of  ^andinavian  lore,  may  welcome  the  music  of  the 
gentler  Bishi,  as  a  wholly  soothing  power.  Let  him  con¬ 
sent  to  the  infiuence,  and  it  will  lure  him  forth  into  a  wild, 
fantastic  country,  illumined  by  the  tender  radiance  of  a 
star-lit  night ;  where,  under  fiowery  trees,  and  amid  rich 
scents  and  sights,  a  hundred  quaint  innocent  beings  will 
exchange  confidences  with  him ;  whilst  around  them  the 
scene  shifts  and  changes,  like  fire-pictures  or  landscapes 
wrought  of  cloud.  Nor  is  there  in  this  fanciful  extraya- 
gance  anything  grotesque  or  discordant ;  it  is  the  parable 
of  the  oneness  of  life,  of  the  brotherhood  of  all  nature, 
repeated  in  eyer-varying  tones — listening  to  which,  from 
time  to  time^  has  benefits  for  the  heatt  and  imagination 
beyond  the  lifting  of  cares  and  responsibilities,  though  no 
stronger  charm  could  be  derised  to  make  these  indeed 
fold  their  tents  like  Arabs,  and  as  silently  steal  away.” 

The  present  tales,  chiefly  Mongolian,  but  of  Indian  ori¬ 
gin,  haye  lost  somewhat  of  their  exuberance  of  colour  in 
the  process  of  transfjlantation  to  a  less  ardent  soil.  the 
help  of  German  translatdrs,  and  chiefly  of  Professor  Jiilg, 
the  author  of  *  Patranss  ’  desires,  we  are  informed  in  the 
preface;  to  ^ye  these  stories  an  English  form,  as  readable 
aod,  at  the  same  time,  as  literal  as  circumstances  will  allow. 
On  the  latter  score,  some  too  palpable  slips  and  flaws 
haye  handed  oyer  our  hapless  author  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  outraged  Dryasdusts.  But,  notwithstanding  such  enor¬ 
mities  as  putting  a  he-goat  where  a  ram  should  be,  and 
mistaking  a  lark  for  a  swallow,  we  would  suggest  that 
these  heinous  sins  a^inst  the  letter  may  to  some  extent 
be  compensated  by  the  delicate  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of 
the  original ;  and  that  to  have  maintained  the  quaint  sim¬ 
plicity,  humour,  and  gentleness  which  characterise  Oriental 
thought,  is  after  all  more  yaluable  than  a  closely  accurate 
translation,  lacking,  as  by  the  way  such  productions  almost 
inyariably  do,  these  essential  attributes.  Headers  acquainted 
with  Captain  Burton’s  charming  version  *  Vikram  and 
the  Vampire  ’  will  find  the  plan  of  the  6tory  of  ‘  The  Well¬ 
and- Wise- Walking  Khan  ’  familiar ;  and  no  doubt  both 
legends  haye  one  and  the  same  origin.  But,  besides  that 
they  serye  as  introductions  to  a  distinctly  different  series  of 
narratiyes,  there  are  some  conspicuous  dissimilatities  in  the 
Kalmuck  rendering  of  the  tale.  Like  Vikram,  the  well- 
and- wise- walking  Khafa  is  charged  to  bring  a  peculiarly 
animated  and  ingenious  bogy  from  one  spot  to  another, 
without  exchanging  a  i^ord  with  him  by  the  way : 
in  both  instances  the  crafty  prisoner  offers  to  enliyen  the 
journey  by  telling  titOHes,  hnd  thus  the  captor’s  irresistible 
ioye  of  moralising  is  repeatedly  made  to  betray  him  into 
expressing  either  indignation  or  approval,  when,  of  course, 
his  charge  escapes  him,  and  he  has  to  recommence  his 
journey ings.  But  in  the  present  case  the  Siddhi-Kiir 
is  a  vastly  more  desirable  acquisition  than  Vikram ’s 
Vampire :  “  from  his  waist  upwards  he  is  of  gold,  from  his 
waist  downwards  of  emerald;  his  head  is  of  mother-of- 
pearl,  decked  with  a  shining  crown.”  Also  the  incidents 
which  cause  this  task  to  be  imposed  upon  the  Khan’s  son 
are  different.  Pufsued  by  seven  magicians,  he  has  taken 
refuge  in  the  cavern  of  the  holy  master  and  teacher, 
Nagarguna ;  and,  by  an  ingenious  device,  manages  to 
destroy  his  enemies.  Upon  which,  the  master  reproves  him 
for  having  taken  seven  lives  to  save  one.  The  well-and- 
wise-walking  Khan,  excusing  himself  on  the  plea  that  this 
one  life,  being  his  own,  was  naturally  exceptionally 
precious  to  him,  notwithstonding  professes  himself  wil- 
ling  to  discharge  any  penitential  labour  Nagarguna  may 
deem  fitting.  Accordingly,  he  is  sent  to  fetch  the  Siddhi- 
Kiir.  On  his  road  rise  up  before  him  the  dim  shapes  of 
the  giant  Dead,  the  pigmy  Dead,  the  child  Dead,  all  of 
whom  he  quiets  by  magic  pass-words.  Finally  he  discovers 
the  Siddhi-Kiir,  as  he  has  been  warned,  in  a  cool  grove, 
and  the  creature,  catching  sight  of  him,  scampers  off, 
and  clambers  up  a  mango-tree.  Then^  as  directed,  the 
Khan  threatens  to  cut  down  the  tree  ;  but  the  Siddhi- 
Kiir  has  an  extraordinary  fondness  fOr  his  mango.  Fell 
not  the  mango-tree ;  rather  will  I  come  down  to  thee 
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have  burthened  the  present  graceful  and  poetic  work  with  dull.  How  rarely  throughout  the  three  v<^umes  do  we 
elaborate  notes,  for  the  most  part  wholly  irrelevant,  and,  find  one  little  gem  of  wit,  or  one  vein  of  humour  ?  To 
whilst  containing  no  fresh  information  forstudentsof  Oriental  make  a  story  full  of  charm  and  interest  of  the  dull  and  un¬ 
literature,  calculated  rather  to  mislead  than  instruct  those  eventful  scenes  of  provincial  family  life,  m  m  ‘  Middle- 
entirely  unacquainted  with  the  subject.  The  root  of  the  march,’ is  probably  what  no  living  French  author  could 
mischief  lies  in  injudicious  zeal  for  Christianity  and  jealousy  have  done  ;  but,  given  all  the  ingredients  of  sensationalism, 
for  the  priority  of  its  claims  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Incarna-  only  a  weary  story  is  produced  by  the  ordina^  English 
tion  and  the  Trinity.  Thus,  at  the  close  of  a  lengthy  novelist,  compared  with  the  lively  description,  the  graphic 
account  of  Takyamuni’s  career,  we  are  informed  that  an  character-painting,  and  the  brilliant  di^ogue  that  we  fre- 
unenlightened  admiration  for  the  story  of  our  Divine  Re-  quently  meet  with  in  French  works  of  fiction,  without  the 
deemer’s  life  on  earth  may  be  supposed  to  have  induced  the  help  of  a  murder,  a  steeplechase,  or  even*  a  detective 

ascribing  of  his  supernatural  manifestations  to  another  officer.  ^  ^  v  .  nr  aiu  •  o 

Being  already  accepted  as  divine which  is  an  ingenious  Among  the  rising  French  novelists,  M.  Albenc  oecond 
method  of  escaping  the  diflSculty  ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  occupies  a  prominent  place,  and  his  last  work,  La  Semaine 
does  not  explain  away  the  records  of  identical  beliefs  having  des  quatre  jeudis,’  deserves  notice  not  only  mr  its  admirable 
prevailed  at  a  period  when  Christian  influence  was  impos-  language  and  clever  sketches  of  life^  and  manners,  but 
sible.  For  example,  so  well-known  a  work  as  Fergusson’s  because  of  the  marked  improvement  of  its  tone  as  compared 
‘  Tree  and  Serpent  Worship  *  might  have  informed  our  with  his  former  works,  and  especially  of  that  very  popular 
author  (vide  plate  33)  that  the  Incarnation  of  Buddha  is  one,  ‘La  Jeunesse  Doree.*  There  is  not  much  in  the  plot, 
clearly  depicted  on  the  northern  gateway  of  the  Sanchi  Tope  but  every  character  is  drawn  with  great  care  ;  the  incidents 
—the  date  of  the  erection  of  this  gateway  being  a.d.  20  succeed  one  another  naturally,  and,  while  the  pathos  is  not 
— i.e.f  before  the  Passion  of  Christ,  and  hence  infallibly  exaggerated,  there  is  an  underlying  humour  by  no  means 
before  the  spread  of  his  doctrine.  It  is,  indeed,  admitted  commonly  found  in  French  writings  of  this  class,  '^h^^ 
that  certain  appearances  of  Vishnu  and  Siva  upon  earth  love  of  analysing  motives  and  sentiments,  that  moral  vivi- 
are  alluded  to  as  early  as  300  b.o.  But,  it  is  added,  the.  section  in  which  most  French  authors  delight,  is  here  kept 
dogma. is  not  fully  developed.  The  heroes  of  the  early  within  bounds;  M.  Second  allows  us  to  see  that  he  is 
epic  poems  still  maintain  their  individualities;  they  are  skilled  in  such  operations,  but  he  uses  his  scalpel  with  a 
actuated  and  indwelt  by  Vishnu,  but  they  are  not  him ;  this  light  and  delicate  hand,  and  is  disposed  to  lay  bare^  the 
it  will  be  seen  is  very  different  from  the  Christian  dogma  beauties,  rather  than  the  defects,  of  the  human  naechanism. 
of  the  Incarnation.”  We  confess  we  do  not  see  it.  One  So  highly,  indeed,  do  we  think  of  the  capacity  of  this 
last  position,  an(l  one  only,  still  remains  possible  for  adher-  young  writer,  that  we  feel  tempted  to  advise  him  to  strike 
ents  to  the  old  faith  in  the  face  of  the  researches  of  the  out  for  himself  a  new  path  in  the  field  of  literature.  It 
philologist  and  comparative  mythologist— let  them  re-  may  be  that  long  indulgence  in  highly-flavoured  dishes  has 
nounce,  as  silently  as  may  be,  the  theory  of  a  special  depraved  the  taste  of  French  novel-readers ;  but  might  it 
covenant  with  a  privileged  race,  to  hold  fast  by  Mr  Glad,  not  be  possible  for  a  writer  of  undoubted  talent  and  re¬ 
stone’s  convenient  doctrine  of  a  primaeval  tradition  com-  markable  command  of  language  to  correct,  rather  than  to 
mon  to  all  people.  Here,  in  this  their  last  stronghold,  let  gratify,  this  morbid  taste  ?  The  great  popularity  of  the 
them  await  the  hour  when,  the  synthesis  of  the  religious  works  of  Erckmann-Chatrian,  in  which,  from  beginning  to 
idea  completed,  the  temple  of  the  supernatural  must  fall,  end,  there  is  not  a  line  that  could  shock  or  offend  the  most 
to  give  place  to  the  more  majestic  edifice  founded,  not  upon  delicate  mind,  proves  that  works  of  fiction  can  be  made 
sand,  but  on  the  rock  of  natural  and  mental  laws,  against  acceptable  to  French  readers  without  a  resort  to  those  stale 
which  waves  may  wash  and  winds  beat  and  tempests  storm  topics  which  are  the  stock-in-trade  of  all  commonplace 
in  vain.  F.  E.  authors.  It  is  true  that  Erckmann-Chatrian  strike  the  chord 

of  the  French  heart  by  appealing  to  their  martial  spirit  and 
M.  ALBERIC  SECOND’S  NEW  NOVEL.  that  love  of  military  glory  which  has  cost  the  nation  so 

La  Semaine  des  quatre  Jeudis.  Par  Alborio  Second.  Paris.  dear  ;  but  M.  Albeiic  Second  may  possibly  find  that  there 

We  are  somewhat  prone  to  contrast  the  purity  of  our  "e  other  sympathies  to  which  he  would  not  appeal  in  vain, 

own  with  the  license  of  French  literature,  and  although  our  ^e  would  do  a  service  to  literature  and  greatly  enhance 
complacent  self-gratulation  is  not,  perhaps,  quite  as  well  o”"”  reputation  if  he  would  make  his  next  novel  as 

jusUfied  as  we  believe,  it  may  be  admitted  that,  as  a  rule,  popolar  “  “e  preceding  ones,  without  the  introduction  of 

our  best  works  of  fiction  are  far  less  open  to  objection  on  ^  faithless  wife  and  an  abused  and  ndiculous  hu^and. 

the  score  of  immorality  than  those  of  our  neighbours.  _  E.  B.  Jj . 

The  highest  class  of  English  novels  are  peculiarly  free  from  _ 

the  slightest  taint  of  licentiousness.  The  genius  of  Dickens,  NICHOLSON’S  MANUAL  OF  PALEONTOLOGY, 
of  Thackeray,  of  George  Eliot,  and  perhaps  of  one  or  two  A.  Manual  of  Paloeontology  for  the  use  of  Students.  By  Henry 
more,  never  stoops  to  grossness,  or  panders  to  a  depraved  Alleyne  Nicholson,  M.D.,  &c.  Blackwood  and  Sons, 
taste,  or  a  prurient  imagination  ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  Dr  Nicholson,  the  author  of  several  interesting  works  in 
the  mass  of  novels  which  crowd  the  shelves  of  our  circu**  natural  science,  here  presents  us  with  a  useful  handbook  of 
lating  libraries  are  always  either  moral  or  decent.  As  palaeontology,  which  will  be  as  acceptable  to  the  general 
“  fast  ”  young  ladies  think  it  becoming  to  ape  the  dress,  reader  as  to  the  professed  scientific  student.  The  manual 
the  manners,  and  the  language  of  the  demi-monde^  is 'divided  into  four  parts,  of  which  the  first  gives  a  general 
without  the  slightest  idea  of  adopting  their  conduct,  so  account  of  the  principles  that  guide  the  palaeontological 
English  novelists  of  a  certain  school,  without  professing  to  observer.  The  second  part  treats  of  the  past  history  of  the 


F.  B. 


M.  ALBEBIC  SECOND’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

La  Semaine  des  quatre  Jeudis.  Par  Alborio  Second.  Paris. 


_  E,  B.  F. 

DB  NICHOLSON’S  lUNUAL  OF  PALEONTOLOGY. 

A  Manual  of  PaUeontology  for  the  use  of  Students.  By  Henry 
Alleyne  Nicholson,  M.D.,  &c.  Blackwood  and  Sons. 

Dr  Nicholson,  the  author  of  several  interesting  works  in 
natural  science,  here  presents  us  with  a  useful  handbook  of 
palaeontology,  which  will  be  as  acceptable  to  the  general 
reader  as  to  the  professed  scientific  student.  The  manual 


justify  vice,  or  to  approve  of  illicit  passions,  display  a 
remarkable  predilection  for  naughtiness  in  all  its  more 
secret  branches,  and  love  to  introduce  their  readers  to  scenes 
which  in  real  life  are  kept  as  much  as  possible  out  of  sight. 


animal  kingdom,  while  the  third  gives  a  brief  outline  of 
the  general  distribution  of  plants  in  past  time,  together 
with  a  short  summary  of  the  chief  forms  of  vegetable  life 
which  characterise  each  of  the  great  formations.  The 


They  do  not,  perhaps,  as  French  writers  generally  do,  treat  fourth  and  concluding  portion  of  the  work  is  devoted  to 
the  breach  of  the  seventh  commandment  as  a  venial  offence,  historical  and  stratigraphical  palaeontology,  and  contains  a 
justified  by  circumstances,  but  they  take  care  to  paint  their  short  synopsis  of  the  deposits  of  each  successive  era,  fol- 
peccant  hero  in  the  most  attractive  colours,  and  to  show  us  lowed  by  a  general  account  of  the  “life  ”  of  the  period  in 
that,  although  in  the  long  run  it  is  better  to  be  virtuous,  which  those  deposits  were  laid  down.  Dr  Nicholson’s 
yet  that  for  a  time  a  sinful  life  is  a  very  pleasant  one.  arrangement  of  the  work  appears  to  us  an  excellent  one, 
The  husband  was,  after  all,  such  a  brute,  and  the  poor  wife  and  he  deserves  much  praise  for  that  as  well  as  for  his 
was  so  lovely  and  so  gentle,  and  the  athletic  guardsman  lucid  statement  of  facts  and  exposition  of  theories.  In 
rode  so  well,  and  was  so  extravagant,  and  had  such  a  providing  a  compendious  account  of  a  vast  and  ever- 
beautiful  silken  moustache  increasing  science,  he  has  taken  care  to  exclude  all  supor- 

If  the  average  English  n  >vel,  however,  be  less  immoral  fluous  details,  while  he  has  omitted  little  or  nothing  in  Con¬ 
or  less  improper  than  the  French  one,  it  is  infinitely  more  nection  with  geology,  zoology,  and  botany,  with  which  the 
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ordinary  palaeontological  student  has  to  deal.  The  illustra- 
’  tions  are  all  very  beautifully  executed,  and  wUl  be  of  mate¬ 
rial  assistance  to  the  beginner,  though  we  should  add  that 
many  are  taken  from  D'Orbigny’s  Cours  Elementaire  de 
Paleontologie.’  The  work  is  rendered  more  complete  and 
useful  for  reference  by  the  addition '  of  a  glossary  and  an 
elaborate  index.  ^  ‘  ^ 

In  his  introductory  chapters  Dr  Nicholson  gives  a  clear 
outline  of ‘tl?e  general  nature  and  objects  of,  the  study  of 
palaeontology,  aiscusses  the  processes  of  fossilisation,  and 
enumerates  Tlie  various  causes’ of  the  .  imperfection  of  the 


Mr  Boyle,  in  his  ‘To’  the  Cape  for  Diamonds,’  has 
a  knack  at  times  of  “  Gordon  Gumming  it  too  strong'” 
as  it  used  to  be  called,  exaggerating  his  perils  by 
land  and  by  sea  in  a  way  calculated  to  enhance  the 
interest  of  the  book,  but  at  the  same  time  to  shake 
our  belief  in  the  author’s  strict  regard  for  veracity.  We 
may  be  wrong,  every  word  may  be  “  Gospel  truth ;  ”  but  a 
careful  perusal  of  the  book  leads  to  the  reverse  opinion. 
At  the  same  time  Mr  Boyle  has  written  an  interesting  and, 
in  some  respects,  valuable  book,  describing  with  much 
humour  the  ways  and  “  notions  ”  of  the  diamond-diggers, 


geological  record.  Palaeontology,  indeed,  is  the  ancient  the  journey  up  country,  and  the  various  incidents  of  life  at 

/•.I  ii  1  ii  Ill  ••  1  •• _  _ - _ 1 _ 


life-history  of  the  earth,  and  if  its  record  were  complete, 
we  should  have  a  description  of  the  structure,  habits,  and 
distribution  of  >11  the  animals  and  plants  which  have  ever 
flourished  on  the  ’surface  of  the  globe,  or  inhabited  its  waters. 
Unfortunately,  the  series  of  the  stratified ,  formations  is 
imperfect,  while  the  record  of  life  is  still  more  imperfect 
than  the  mere  physical  series  of  deposits.  *  The  causes  of 
the  imperfection  "of’  the  stratified  depdsits'afe  various,  but 


the  fields.  'About  the  most  instructive  part  of  the  volume 
is  that  which  deals  with  the  history  of  the  diamond-fever 
since  the  re-discovery  of  treasure  in  1867.  It  reveals  an 
extraordinary  picture  of  diggers’  law,  and  the  supremacy 
of  might  over  right.  Our  dispute  with  the  Orange  Eiver 
Free  State  is  also  treated  of  in  considerable  detail,  and 
as  Mr  Boyle  does  not  spare  condemnation  where  he 
thinks  it  due,  it  is  on  this  account  all  the  more'satis- 


it  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  denudation,  to  the  burying  of  factory  to  obtain  from  him  a  verdict  favourable  to  the 
many  missing  groups  beneath  other  deposits,  and  to  the  course  of  appropriation  which  was  eventually  pursued.  In 
concealment  of  others  by  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  the  rush  and  scramble  for  jewels  it  was  natural  that  the 
Dr  Nicholson,  in  an  interesting  chapter,  considers,  at  some  original  proprietors  of  the  soil  should  go  to  the  wall ;  but 
length,  the  main  causes  of  the  numerous  breaks  and  gaps  not  only  this,  those  who  at  the  outset  bought  tracts  of 
in  the  palaeontological  record,  examines  separately  each  of  lands  in  the  anticipation  of  large  discoveries  have  suffered 
the  primary  groups  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  shows,  for  their  over-prudence.  Nothing  is  secured  to  the  land- 
especially  as  regards  mammals,  why  the  record  is  so  far  owner ;  the  digger  can  establish  a  claim  where  he  pleases 
from  being  a  full  one.  As  he  remarks,  the  great  majority  on  the  payment  of  lOs.  a  month  (a  rent  which  is  often 
of  mammals  live  on  land,  and  are,  therefore,  not  likely  to  evaded),  while  the  landowner,  despoiled  of  his  land,  and 
be  buried  in  aqueous  or  marine  accumulations.  The  pre-  limited  for  his  private  use  to  two  claims,  each  30  ft.  square, 
servation  of  the  terrestrial  mammals  as  fossils  seems,  finds  his  income  rated  at  10  per  cent,  for  local  expenses,  in 
indeed,  in  a  general  way,  to  be  due  to  the  comparatively  addition  to  the  50  per  cent,  which  the  Government  exacts 
rare  occurrence  of  a  stray  individual  being  killed  whilst  by  way  of  tax.  '.“The  diggers  pay  not  a  single  tax,  not  a 
swimming  a. river  or  lake,  or  being,  mired  in  a'  bog,  or  to  single  rate.'  They  pay  not  even  rent  for  the  land  they  live 
the  bones  of  one  being  washed  into  a  .stream-  by  floods,  .on,*  and  niin  with*  sorting.  .  Every .  expensp,  every  tax,  is 
Another  important  subject  in  connection  with  the  imperfec-  charged,  systematically,'  upon  the  landowner.” 
tion  of  the  palaeontological  record  is  that  of  the  disappear-  ’ttiThe^strength^f  *a*man’s‘puiq)o’se  may  be  gauged  by  the 
once  of  fossils  from  rocks  originally  fossiliferous.  This  is  .jenergyihe  puts*  forth 'in  its  pursuit.-  “I  met,”  says  Mr 


•  generally  due.'to  “.metanaorphisra,”  and.  the  result  is  the 

•  obliteration  'of;  all  fossils.  Weihave'“>  most*  striking 
example  of  this  in  the  Great  Laurentian  series,’ comprising 

•  30,000  feet  of  highly  metamorphosed  sediments,  which  has 
as  yet  yielded  no  remains  of  life,  though  there  is  strong 

t  evidence  of  the  former  existence  in  it  of  fossils. 

Dr  Nicholson  points  out  succinctly  the  conclusions  to  be 
drawn  by  an  examination  of  fossils.  They  enable  us  to 


"Boyle, with' men  who  had  *  footed  ’  it  from  .Capetown, 
seven; hundred ’and  fifty  miles,' in  eighteen  days;  several 
who  iiad  done  it  in  twenty-two,  and  hundreds  there  are 
who  have  covered  the  distance  in  twenty-four.”  «  Thirty  or 
forty  miles  a  day,  for  twenty  consecutive  days,  with  the 
thermometer  at  130®  to  140?,  and  a  bad  road,  look  as  if  a 
man  had  his  heart  in  the  work. 

But  Mr  Boyle  is  undoubtedly  at  his  best  when  narrating 


determine,  not  only  the  age  of  the  deposits  in  which  they  the  daily  occurrences  of  camp-life.  Here  is  a  description 

occur,  but  also  the  mode  in  which  the  fossiliferous  bed  was  of  a  diamond-pit  at  New  Bush  : 

deposited,  and  the  climate  of  the  period.  Dr  Nicholson  Holding  to  one  of  the  posts  by  which  buckets  are  hauled  up 

points  out  that  no  generalisation  of  palaeontology  seems  to  and  down,  you  crane  your  neck  over  the  edge,  and  look  down 

stand  on  a  firmer  basis  than  that  which  asserts  that  there  amaze,  with  an  exclamation ! 

Eoa 'kaor.  a  ^  ^  ‘  ThcFe  is  anothcF  world  down  yonder,  sixty  feet  below!  The 

has  teen  a  general  succession  and  progression  of  organic  is  almojt  as  great  as  tUt  ariund.yoo.  Naked  blacks, 

types  in  proceeding  from  the  earliest  fossiliferous  deposits  diminished  to  the  size  of  children,  arc  shovelling,  picking,  and 
up  to  the  present  day.  loading— hundreds  of  them  in  that  cool,  shadowed,  subterranean 


.  RECENT  BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL. 

To  the  Cape  for  Diamond$.  By  Frederick  Boyle.  Chapman  and 
Hall, 

The  Mormons  and  the  Silver  Mines.  By  J.  Bonwick,  F.R.G.  S. 
Hodder  and  Stoughton, 

The  Lushai  Expedition,  1871 — 1872.  By  R.  G.  Woodthorpe, 
Lieut.  Royal  Engineers.  Horst  and  Blackett. 

Glimpses  of  Life  in  Victoria.  By  a  Resident.  Edinburgh  ; 
Edmonston  and  Douglas. 

Wanderings  in  Spain.  By  Augustus  J.  C.  Hare.  With  Illustra- 
ticns.  Strahau  and  Co. 

We  have  before  us  the  experiences  of  a  quintett  of  English- 


of  a  diamond-pit  at  New  Bush  : 

Holding  to  one  of  the  posts  by  which  buckets  are  hauled  up 
and  down,  you  crane  your  neck  over  the  edge,  and  look  down 
into  the  gulf.  You  draw  back  in  amaze,  with  an  exclamation ! 
There  is  another  world  down  yonder,  sixty  feet  below !  The 
crowd  is  almost  as  great  as  that  around  you.  Naked  blacks, 
diminished  to  the  size  of  children,  arc  shovelling,  picking,  and 
loading— hundreds  of  them  in  that  cool,  shadowed,  subterranean 
world.  -  They  fill  buckets  with  crumbling  earth,  and  endlessly  haul 
them  up  and  down  on  pulleys.  Some  are  swarming  to  the  surface 
on  rope  ladders.  There  is  an  endless  cry  and  laugh  and  ring  of 
metal  down  below. 

The  concluding  chapter  on  the  prospects  of  the  diamond- 
fields  contains  a  gloomy  prophecy  for  the  diggers.  “  Even 
now  it  does  not  pay  one  man  in  five  to  dig ;  very  soon  it 
will  not  pay  one  in  twenty — no,  nor,  as  I  think,  one  in  a 
hundred.”  Any  considerable  fall  in  the  price  of  diamonds 
cannot  fail  to  produce  wide-spread  distress  at  the  fields.  The 
diamond  discoveries  will,  however,  have  achieved  some  good 
when  they  have  rescued  the* colony  from  bankruptcy  ;  and 


men  in  the  five  divisions  of  the  glbbe,  narrated  with  various  this  they  have  already  almost  effected, 
ability  and  much  difference  of  style.  Two  professed  travellers  As  Mr  Bonwick  has  thought  it  necessary  to  apologise  for 
.  have  given  us  the  results  of  their  observations  in  Utah  and  writing  on  so  hackneyed  a  subject  as  “  the  Mormons,”  we 


.the  diamond-fields  respectively;  an  oflBcer  who  accom¬ 
panied  the  Lushai  expedition  has  written  its  story ;  a 
”  Resident  ”  has  given  his  glimpses  of  life  in  Victoria ; 
and  Mr  Augustus  Hare  has  constituted  himself  the  cicerone 
of  Spain  as  he  formerly  did  of  Rome.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
be  able  to  say  that  all  these  “  travels  ”  are  readable,  and  in 


may  be  allowed  to  express  a  wish  that  he  had  recognised 
the  further  necessity  of  withholding  his  book  from  publica¬ 
tion.  Still,  a  reading  public  which  endures  much  will  find 
some  things  that  are  tolerable,  and  some  that  are  more  than 
tolerable  in  his  pages.  The*  literary  pretensions  of  ‘  The 
Mormons  and  the  Silver  Mines'  ’  are  not  high.  A  colloquial 


>0  case  does  there  appear  to  be  suflScient  reason  why  the  and  yet  laborious  style  seems  to  have  been  cultivated,  which 
book  should  not  have  been  published.  is  neither  pleasant  to  read  nor  forcible  enough  to  excuse  the 

Taking  the  books  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  absence  of  better  qualities.  We  cannot  admire  such  phrases 
heen  enumerated,  we  first  record  our  suspic’ons  that  as  “  putting  on  the  amiable,”  “  fioaty  in  ideas,”  &c.  We 
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Bliould  be  content,  however,  with  the  style* were  the  matter 
of  greater  worth.  When  all  is  said  there  is  little  to  be  | 
gained  from  the  subject.  Ever3’ono  knows  that  the  Mor¬ 
mons  are  an  industrious  people,  not  far  behind  the  world 
in  the  arts  of  civilisation.  The  reverse  of  the  picture 
shows  a  community  ensnared  by  the  most  shameless  of 
impostors ;  many  of  its  members  intensely  religious,  and, 
what  is  strange,  comparatively  free  from  bigotry,  but  the 
same  time  resigning  themselves  to  headlong  instincts,  and 
— the  most  damning  blot  of  all — inflicting,  and  suffering 
to  be  inflicted,  on  the  neck  of  woman  a  yoke  not  many 
degrees  lighter  than  that  endured  in  the  East.  Thus  much 
said,  and  the  question  may  be  allowed  to  drop  out-of  general 
interest.  We  only  learn  from  the  Mormons  what  we  knew 
perfectly  well  before,  that  there  is  a  sort  of  morality  which 
is  consistent  with  polygamy,  a  sort  of  love  which  is  content 
with  a  fractional  return,  a  sort  of  happiness  which  can 
exist  in  spite  of  conditions  which  we  in  England  consider 
fatal  to  its  growth. 

On  the  123rd  page  of  his  book,  Mr  Bon  wick  makes  the 
assertion  that  the  actual  result  of  polygamy  among  the 
Mormons  has  been  to  increase  the  proportion  of  girls, 
while  ^'in  the  polyandrous  districts,  as  the  Himalaya 
country,  more  boys  than  girls  are  produced.”  This,  if  a 
fact,  is  really  one  of  some  importance  in  a  department  of 
science  where  facts  are  scarce. 


Mr  Bonwick  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  recent  attempts 
to  suppress  Brigham  Young’s  colony  by  law.  Its  end, 
however,  lies  not  in  this  way,  but  in  natural  decay ;  and 
among  the  principal  causes  which  are  bringing  on  that 
decay  are  mentioned  the  corrupt  literature  of  the  United 
States,  which  is  leaving  its  mark  on  the  uneducated 
minds  of  the  young  Mormons.  Towards  the  end  of  his 
book  Mr  Bonwick  takes  up  the  silver  mines,  and  a  chap¬ 
ter  on  the  labour  question  at  the  mines  gives  some  details 
on  the  most  interesting  subject  of  which  he  treats. 

Granting  the  unlimited  right  of  Europeans  to  occupy 
India,  and  to  make  as  much  money  out  of  that  occupancy  as 
possible,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  tea-planters  going  where 
they  will,  and  thrusting  their  gardens  and  stockaded  bun¬ 
galows  under  the  very  noses  of  the  hostile  or  dpubtful 
tribes  on  the  frontiers.  These  planters,  remaining  under 
the  protection  of  the  English  flag,  are,  we  suppose,  enti¬ 
tled  to  protection  and  revenge  when  their  gardens  have 
b5en  attacked,  and  themselves  taken  prisoners.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  various  unsuccessful  expeditions  against  the 
hill-tribes,  and  finally,  in  1871-2,  of  the  Lushai  expedition. 
The  expedition  having  become  matter  of  history,  it  was 
well,  perhaps,  that  it  should  find  an  historian  who  would 
give  it  in  a  more  coherent  and  readable  shape  than  is 
afforded  by  stray  newspaper  reports.  This  is  the  best 
apology  for  Lieutenant  Woodthorpe’s  well-written  and  well- 
printed  book  on  ‘  The  Lushai  Expedition.’  The  interest 
of  the  story  is  not  thrilling,  the  display  of  heroism  on 
the  part  of  the  British  arms  not  remarkable,  and  the 
interesting  pieces  of  information  as  to  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  natives  could  probably  have  been  gleaned  on 
a  more  peaceable  errand.  The  book,  however,  is  perhaps 
only  intended  for  those  who  are  already  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  Indian  campaigns.  The  map,  at  all  events,  is 
one  of  those  unrecognisable  oblongs  of  inland  country, 
crossed  by  neither  river  nor  range  that  leads  to  its  identifi¬ 
cation  ;  and  the  author  introduces,  in  large  numbers,  Ilin- 
dostani  words  and  names,  which  may  be  expressive  enough 
to  an  Indian  ear,  but  are,  to  the  generality  of  Englishmen  at 
least,  as  unintelligible  as  the  phraseology  common  in  the 
‘  Song  of  the  Jabber wock,’  or  Mr  Lear’s  ‘  Jumblies.’ 

That  these  frontier  tribes,  whose  incursions  call  for  such 
costly  expeditions  as  that  sanctioned  by  the  Government  in 
1871-i2,  have  learnt  their  lesson  from  the  Europeans  the 
following  sentence  tends  to  show.  The  author  is  speaking 
of  the  grants  of  land  taken  from  Government  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  tea-plant  .* 

These  isolated  gardens  offer  peculiar  temptations  to  raiders, 
especially  as  in  the  bungalows  of  many  of  the  planters  are  kept 
lar^e  stands  of  ancient  guns  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  labourers 
in  the  gardens,  but  to  obtain  possession  of  which  the  Lushais 
would  think  few  efforts  and  sacrifices  too  great ;  and  it  is  in  these 
gardens,  as  we  shall  see,  that  the  principal  outrages  have  of  late 
years  been  committed. 


The  mere  narrative  of  the  operations  of  the  left  wing 
under  General  Bourchier,  to  which  our  author  was  attached, 
is  slight  and  unimportant,  the  rescue  of  little  Mary  Win¬ 
chester  having  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  other  division  of  the 
expedition.  Several  chapters  are,  however,  given  to  a 
description  of  the  persons  and  habits  of  the  Lushais.  The 
coiffure  of  the  male  Lushai  seems  to  bear  a  striking  analogy 
to  that  of  the  modern  Englishwoman.  Close  imitations  of 
the  three  following  modes  may  be  seen  any  day  in  a 
fashionable  English  street ; 

The  Lushai  parts  his  hair  in  the  middle,  and,  braiding]  smoothly 
on  each  side  of  the  face,  binds  it  in  a  knot  on  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  secured  by  large  copper  or  steel  hair-pins ;  the  Sokt^  does 
not  part  it  at  all,  but  wears  it  short  and  standing  out  like  flames 
round  the  forehead  ;  the  Pois  part  their  hair  across  the  back  of 
the  head,  from  ear  to  ear,  all  above  this  line  being  drawn  upwards 
or  forw’ards,  bound  in  a  high  double  knot  on  the  forehead,  and 
fastened  by  a  small  ivory  or  bone  comb,  generally  ornamented 
w’ith  some  little  design  in  red  ;  but  all  the  hair  below  the  parting 
is  allow’ed  to  hang  in  wavy  curls  over  the  back  and  shoulders 

It  is  diflScult  to  say  whether  the  palm  for  inventive 
genius  in  hair-dressing  belongs  to  the  male  Lushais  or  to 
our  female  compatriots.  The  Lushai  women  smoke  a  species 
of  water-pipe,  and  in  so  doing  they  provide  the  men  with 
one  of  their  chief  luxuries  in  the  shape  of  tobacco- water. 
This  water,  impregnated  with  the  fumes  of  the  smoke  and 
the  oil  of  the  tobacco,  is  carried  about  by  the  men  in  small 
gourds  or  bamboo  tubes,  and  sipped  from  time  to  time, 
being  kept  in  the  mouth  a  short  time  before  spitting  it  out. 

At  one  place  in  building  huts  of  bamboo  a  curious  incident 
was  met  with,  of  which  Mr  Frank  Buckland  will  perhaps 
oblige  us  with  an  ingenious  explanation.  In  cutting  the 
cane  four  little  bats  were  found  alive,  enclosed  between  the 
joints.  As  Lieut.  Woodthorpe  remarks,  these  bats  belong 
to  the  same  category  as  the  toads  who  are  found  alive  and 
well  after  being  immured  for  a  cycle  in  a  coal-bed  or  a 
block  of  marble. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  express  our  regret  that  Lieut. 
Woodthorpe  adopts  the  callous  tone  common  to  Indian 
oflScers  in  speaking  of  the  avoidable  sacrifice  of  the  lives 
of  a  few  hundred  coolies.  Eight  hundred  of  these  men 
crowded,  in  spite  of  medical  and  other  protests,  into  two 
flats  at  Calcutta  were  soon  reduced  by  cholera  to  three 
hundred  and  eighty-seven.  On  this  Lieut.  Woodthorpe 
remarks  that  “  a  very  serious  strain  was  thus  brought  on 
the  Commissariat  Department,”  and  this  “  inattention  to , 
details  well-nigh  imperilled  the  success  of  the  expedition.” 

If  every  colonist  that  could  write  were  enjoined,  under 
the  penalties*  of  a  “  compulsory  ”  Act  for  that  purpose 
provided,  to  give  his  countrymen  the  benefit  of  his  ex¬ 
perience,  there  would  be  an  apparent  and  adequate  cause 
for  the  incessant  flow  of  pictures,  sketches,  or  glimpes  of 
colonial  life.  The  Kesident,”  who  records  his  ‘  Glimpses 
of  Life  in  Victoria,’  does  not  seem  to  have  considered  of 
how  many  books  on  his  subject  the  world  has  been  already 
guilty,  and  brings  his  volume  to  the  heap  as  if  it  were  a 
real  addition  to  our  stock  of  knowledge.  A  splenetic 
reader  might  be  tempted  to  liken  this  latest  contribution  to  a 
specimen  of  the  early  importations  of  Australian  meat — a 
few  fibrous  strings  lost  in  a  surrounding  waste  of  fat.  We 
may  fairly  say  that  there  is  not  enough  for  a  substantial 
meal,  though  some  of  the  contents  are  too  good  to  throw 
away.  A  thrifty  compiler  of  colonial  facts  might  find  here 
and  there  an  incident  or  a  remark  worth  his  collecting,  but 
the  ordinary  reader  finds  his  attention  flagging,  as  he  toils 
through  a  dead  level  of  dull  narrative,  which  the  author 
has  striven  hard  to  enliven  by  the  jauntiness  of  the  style  ^ 
known  as  penny-a-lining.  In  weariness  thus  inflicted  we  ^ 
are  apt  to  render  scant  justice  to  the  better  parts  of  the  M 
book.  There  is  some  freshness  and  animation  in  the  sketch  '^1 
of  the  diggings  during  the  rushes  for  gold,  and  the  chapter  ;|| 
on  mining  records  some  curious  precedents  for  the  lately  J 
exposed  ruby  and  diamond  swindle.  The  account  of  town 
and  country  life  in  the  colony  bears  the  stamp  of  personal  ^ 
experience,  but  would  be  all  the  better  for  liberal  pruning. 
One  “yarn  ”  is  intolerably  long, — a  stupid  story  of  a  duel,  | 
in  which  the  seconds  took  care  that  the  principals  should  1 
not  have  the  chance  of  hurting  each  other,  occupies  ten 
pages.  The  advice  to  emigrants,  backed  by  good  store  of  j 
“  modern  instances,”  is,  to  most  people  who  will  read  it,  i 
identical  with  Punches  famous  counsel  to  persons  about  to  . 
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marry.  Capital,  with  thorough  business,  or  professional 
knowledge,  or  an  aptitude  for  manual  labour,  are  the 
alternative  qualifications  for  success.  The  writer  strongly 
insists  on  the  fact  that  there  is  as  keen  a  struggle  for  life  in 
the  civilised  part  of  the  colonies  as  at  home,  and  that 
Micawbers  in  waiting  had  better  go  elsewhere. 

The  plates  are  not  badly  done,  but  some  of  them  do  not 
illustrate  the  work.  The  frontispiece  of  native  weapons — 
like  fishing-tackle  in  confusion — is  not  explained  anywhere 
in  the  book.  In  the  description  of  the  Corroboree  we  are 
told  of  the  “  rustle  of  the  boughs  tied  round  the  ankles,” 
but  in  the  picture  the  ankles  of  all  the  figures  are  quite  free 
from  encumbrance.  The  ghastly  “  Death  in  the  Bush  ”  does 
not  answer  any  better  to  the  text.  We  have  a  skeleton 
instead  of  the  body  dried  and  withered  up  like  a  mummy 
from  the  excessive  heat  and  dryness  of  the  air.”  We  could, 
indeed,  well  have  dispensed  with  any  imaginary  illustration 
whatever,  but,  at  least,  it  need  not  contradict  the  letter- 
press.  The  most  interesting  and  best  executed  pictures  are 
those  contrasting  the  Melbourne  of  1839  with  the  Mel¬ 
bourne  of  1871. 

Spain  beset  by  Monarchy,  Anarchy,  and  Republicanism, 
attracts  just  now  especial  interest.  She  is,  moreover 
a  country  with  a  grand  sea-board,  rich  colonies,  noble  monu- 
ments  of  architecture,  and  a  race  of  men  who  have  asserted 
among  other  things  the  right  of  deposing  their  sovereign. 
Mr  Hare  begins  his  book  by  a  few  suggestive  remarks  on 
the  study  of  Spanish  literature,  and  proceeds  with  the  diary 
of  his  “  wanderings,”  which,  lying  as  they  did  much  beyond 
and  beside  the  ordinary  tourist’s  track,  are  on  that  account 
none  the  less  interesting.  Spanish  scenery  is  not  beautiful, 
as  everyone  knows,  but  there  are  surely  not  many  places  in 
Spain  or  elsewhere  to  which  such  a  description  can  be  applied 
as  this  which  occurs  in  the  chapter  on  Catalonia :  “  Hideous, 
as  was  the  country  we  had  passed  through  before  reaching 
Zaragoza,  it  paled  before  the  frightfulness  of  that  which  we 
had  to  traverse  on  the  way  to  Lerida.”  We  take  such 
plain-speaking  as  a  sign  that  . Mr  Hare  may  be  trusted  when 
he  writes  elsewhere  in  a  more  laudatory  tone.  To  one  who 
travels  with  a  single  specific  object  in  view,  architecture, 
scenery,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  Mr  Hare’s  book  will  seem 
diffuse  and  inadequate,  but  we  venture  to  think  that  he  has 
caught  and  written  down  for  us  more  characteristics  of  the 
country  than  if  he  had  travelled  with  an  arriere  pensee. 
As  an  instance  of  Spanish  courtesy,  “you  ask  his  worship 
the  porter  to  have  the  graciousness  to  assist  you  in 
lifting  your  portmanteau,  and  you  implore  his  worship 
the  beggar,  your  brother,  for  the  love  of  God  to  excuse  you 
from  giving  him  anything.”  In  a  railway  train  one  woman 
remarks  to  another  how  sweetly  her  baby  is  smiling  in  its 
sleep.  “Yes,”  she  said,  “it  is  laughing  at  the  angels 
which  it  only  can  see.”  “  I  have  such  a  buzzing  in  my 
ears,”  says  one  old  woman  to  another.  “  It  is  the  sound 
of  a  leaf,”  she  answered  “  falling  from  the  Tree  of  Life.” 
The  old  Arragonese  coachman  in  a  quaintly  decorated 
velveteen  suit,  with  a  large  sombrero,  shouts  to  his  horses  in 
a  loud  and  stormy  voice,  “  to  the  right ;  to  the  left ;  go  on, 
you  creatures  ;  Ave  Maria  Purissima,  more  to  the  left,  you 
first  one ;  go  along  with  God,  you  outsider.”  We  are  glad 
to  learn  that  under  the  spell  of  this  eloquence  the  horses 
require  very  little  guidance  ;  only  a  little  heap  of  stones  is 
collected  on  the  coach-box  to  be  thrown  occasionally  at  the 
leader’s  tail.  “Cheating  and  extortion,”  says  Mr  Hare, 

“  seem  incompatible  with  the  Spanish  character.  Even  the 
poorest  peasant  who  has  shown  us  our  way,  and  who  has 
walked  a  considerable  distance  to  do  so,  has  invariably  re¬ 
fused  to  receive  anything  for  his  services ;  ”  and  he  adds  a 
piece  of  high-life  etiquette,  which  some  Englishmen  will 
devoutly  long  for  in  their  native  land.  “  With  Spaniards 
dinner-parties  are  almost  unknown  ;  though  invitations  are 
sometimes  given,  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  form,  which  all 
well-bred  persons  are  expected  to  refuse,  unless  pressed  re¬ 
peatedly.”  An  amusing  anecdote  illustrates  the  nature  of 
the  Spanish  gypsy.  “  A  gypsy-man  was  at  confession  one 
day,  and,  whilst  he  was  confessing,  he  spied  in  the  pocket 
of  the  monk’s  habit  a  silver  snuff-box,  and  stole  it. 
‘Father,’  he  said  immediately,  ‘I  accuse  myself  of  having 
stolen  a  silver  snuff-box.’  ‘  Then,  my  son,  you  must  cer¬ 
tainly  restore  it.’  ‘  Will  you  have  it  yourself,  my  Father  ?  ’ 


‘  I,  certainly  not,*  answered  the  confessor.  *  The  fact  is  ’ 
proceeded  the  gypsy,  *  that  I  have  offered  it  to  its  owner, 
and  he  has  refused  it.*  ‘  Then  you  can  keep  it  with  a 
good  conscience,’  answered  the  Father.” 

We  have  neglected,  perhaps  unduly,  Mr  Hare’s  accounts 
of  the  masterpieces  of  architecture  and  painting  that  are  to 
be  found  in  Spain.  Such  descriptions  are,  however,  better 
read  in  the  book  itself,  and  cannot  bo  fitly  criticised  in  a 
short  space.  We  have  tried  to  give  examples  of  the  more 
human  interest  of  ‘Wanderings  in  Spain.* 
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The  soundness  of  Mr  Thornton’s  work  in  his  treatise 
‘  On  Labour  *  led  us  to  hope  for  his  reappearance  as  an 
author.  His  now  work,  Old-Fashioned  Fthics  and  Corn- 
mon-Sense  Metaphysica^  consists  of  a  series  of  essays  on 
Anti-Utilitarianism,  History’s  Scientific  Pretensions, 
David  Humo  as  a  Metaphysician,  Huxley  ism.  Recent 
Phases  of  Scientific  Atheism,  and  the  Limits  of  Demon¬ 
strable  Theism.  What-  would  be  strange  in  other 
essayists  is  characteristic  of  Mr  Thornton  ;  he  closes  the 
book  with  a  devout  epilogae.  Mr  Thornton’s  merits 
cannot  here  be  adequately  discussed  ;  we  can  do  no  more 
than  note  his  plan  of  attack.  Utilitarianism  is,  in  the 
first  place,  vindicated  from  the  assaults  of  those  who 
stigmatise  the  doctrine  as  “  swinish after  which 
measure  of  justice  Mr  Thornton  returns  to  the  charge, 
asserting  first  that  Utilitarianism  is  not  true,  or  at  least 
not  all  the  truth,  and  proceeding  to  justify  bis  opinions 
by  a  wide  body  of  illustrations.  Of  the  two  next  essays, 
the  first  inquires  whether  there  is  anything  worthy  to  bo 
called  a  science  of  history,  which  Mr  Thornton  doubts ; 
and  the  second  discusses  David  Hume’s  metaphysics. 
The  chapter  on  Huxleyisra  ends  with  a  conclusion  which 
the  professor  will  hardly  recognise  as  a  corollary  to 
any  proposition  of  his.  “  So  surely  as  mind  is  mind, 
and  that  living  force  alone  can  act  either  on  mind  or 
aught  else,  so  surely  must  all  matter  that  imparts  sensa* 
tion  to  the  mind,  be  itself  a  species  of  living  force,  and, 
consequently,  a  species  of  mind.”  The  two  last  sections, 
headed  by  two  well-kncfwn  sentences  from  the  ‘  Sartor 
Resartus,*  beginning  “  Wonder  is  the  basis  of  worship,’* 
and  “  Thought  without  reverence  is  barren,”  form 
probably  the  most  aggressive  portions  of  the  book. 

Plays  and  Puritans  is  the  title  of  the  first  of  three 
articles  which  Canon  Kingsley  reproduces  in  one 
volume  from  the  pages  of  the  ‘  North  British  Review.* 
The  other  two  are  essays  on  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and 
his  Time,  and  Mr  Fronde’s  History  of  England.  As 
this  is  their  second  appearance,  these  essays  do  not  call 
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for  particular  notice.  They  are,  as  Mr  Fronde’s  .  history 
has  been  already  acknowledged,  a  valuable  addition  to 
'  the  critical  literature  on  the  .Tudor  period.  . 

Another  essayist  is  before  us  in  the  person  of  Dr  | 
Dasent,  who  has  reprinted,  mainly  from  the  pages  of  the  | 
.  North  British  ItevieWy  but.  also  from  Frasers  Magaziney  | 

•  the'  TimeSy  and  other,  sources,  a  variety  of  his  contribu¬ 
tions,  extending  over  a  period  of  the  last  twenty  years. 
These  collected  pieces  are  ranged  under  the  title.  Jest 

"  and  Earnest,  and  Dr  Dasent’s  preface  tells  us  that  the 
“  grave  subjects  are  treated  in  a  more  playful  way  than 
is  usual  in  writings  of  the  same  kind.”  The  themes  | 
with  which  he  deals  are,  however,  some  of  them  of  : 
serious  interest.  Two  jenx  d* esprit  on  the  Greek  and 
English  Quarrel  (1850),  and  the  Story  of  Free  Trade, 
written  after  the  manner  of  Herodotus,  ore  fair  specimens 
of  the  doctor’s  wit. 

In  the  preface  to  her  Old  Court  Life  in  France  Mrs 
Elliot  says:  “To ’be  true  to  life  has  been  my  object. 
Keeping  close  to  the  background  of  history,  I  have 
endeavoured. to  group  the  .figures  of  my  foreground  as 
^  they  grouped  themselves  in  actual  life.  I  have  framed  j 
them  in  the  frames  in  which  they  really  lived.”  This  is  i 
undoubtedly  the  way  in  which  history  may  be  best  read, 

•  and  its  lessons  most  truthfully  unfolded.  The  only 
danger  is  lesfunimportant  personages  be  dragged  into 

'  the*  foreground,  and  motives  and  plans  of  action  assigned 
without  sufficient  historical  warrant.  We  have  not  space 
in  this  column  to  decide  the  point  whether  Mrs  Elliot  ! 
has  avoided  these  errors.  Her  two  volumes  contain  a  j 
series  of  sketches  which,  beginning  in  the  times  of  j 
Francis  I.,  run  on  to  the  day  w'hen  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  drove  away  to  St  Cyr,  and  left  Louis,  surnaraed 

The  Great,”  to  die  forsaken  and  alone. 

Mr  Hughes’s  Memoir  of  a  Brother  is  dedicated  “  to  my 
‘  nephews  and  sons.”  It  is  prefaced  by  one  of  those  em- 
■  barrassing  announcements,  that  “  this  book  was  not 
meant  originally  for  publication,”  which  cause  the  critics 
so  much  trouble.  Nevertheless,  it  appears  to  be  the 
record  of  a  quiet  and  hardworking  life,  which  begins  at 
Kngby,  and  ends  in  a  series  of  “  Letters  to  my  Boys,” 
who  are  also  at  Rugby. 

Mr  Eastwood  Cave,  in  the  poem  with  which  his  book 
opens,  says  : 

In  Dreary  Court  I  spend  my  days 
Writing;  but  not  for  crowning  praise, 

Mere  drudgery’s  honest  fee. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  he  is  no  mere  literary  hack, 
but  a  poet  of  some  pretensions.  More  than  one  of  the  I 
Poems  from  Dreary  Court  are  above  the  average  in  point 
of  merit. 

We  have  also  received  a  new  and  cheaper  edition  of 
The  Fool  of  Quality,  which  Canon  Kingsley  has  lately 
thought  worthy  of  being  re-introduced  to  the  reading 
public. 

'  ^  Our  old  friend,  Dod^s  Peerage,  now  in  its  33rd  year, 
is  none  the  leas  welcome  for  the  many  new  creations  and 
changes  of  title  that  have  occurred  during  the  past  year. 
Dod’s  younger  but  no  less  valuable  confrere,  the  City 
of  London  Directory  for  1873,  also  calls  for  notice.  It 
has  increa.sed  its  pages  by  nearly  100  since  the  first  issue 
in  1871,  and  whilst  remaining  less  bulky  than  the  *  Post 
Office  Directory’  (which  has  of  late  assumed  such  un¬ 
wieldy  proportions),  it  seems  to  contain  information  as 
full  and  more  easily  accessible.  The  map  is  clearly 
printed  and  on  a  large  scale.'  *  • 

^r.  Lrnile  \V  endling,  an  Alsatian,  as  his  name  almost 
implies,  has  forwarded  to  us  his  Voix  de  V Alsace.  The 
first  part  of  this  pamphlet  deals  historically  with  the 
many  attempts  to  establish  free  government  in  France 
in  the  present  century.  Ignorance  and  indifference,  says 
^1.  Wendling,  Iiave  been  the  causes  of  failure.  The 
second  part  is  devoted  to  the  Alsatian  question,  and  is 
writ  tenpin  a  spirit  of  moderation.  The  inevitable  con¬ 
clusion  is  none  the  less  certainly  arrived  at,  that  Alsace 
must-be  recovered  by  force  of  arms. 

Mr  Wren  Hoskyns,  in  dedicating  bis  Catechism  on  the 
English  Land  System  to  Mr  Gladstone,  apologises  for  the 
form  in  which  his  views  are  conveyed,  which  some  may 
consider  too  light  for  the  treatment  of  a  subject  so  im¬ 


portant.”  ,  No  simplification  or  popuian8at:on  the^ 
land  question  can,  however,  be  amiss  in  the  frtce  of  the 
ignorance  and  prejudice  with  which  the  subject  is  en¬ 
shrouded  ;  and  Mr  Wren  Hoskyns  deseires  especial  at¬ 
tention  from  his  position  as  land  reform  gadfly  on  the 
flank  of  a  sleepy  House  of  Commons. 

A  pamphlet  on  Dulwich  College  and  one  on  Banhing 
and  Currency,  which,  as  the  writer  says,  is  “  everybody’s 
question,”  are  both  in  their  way  interesting. 

In  answer  to  the  question — “  What  is  Heliotype  ?  ” 
the  Heliotype  Company  has  published  a  pamphlet  in 
quarto,  which  contains,  besides  a  description  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  with  its  special  advantages  and  mode  of  application, 
twelve  specimens  of  the  art  as  applied  to  twelve  distinct 
purposes.  Some  of  these  prints  have  a  value  of  their 
own  besides  serving  to  illustrate  the  capabilities  of  the 
process. 

Anyone  who,  like  “  Cantab,”  feels  the  want  of  a 
synopsis,  whereby  to  exercise  his  memory  in  “  our 
favourite  old  sayings”  in  English  and  Latin,  will  pro- 
-bably.-be  able  to  satisfy  that  craving  in  the  pages  of  the 
Synopsis  of  Old  Sayings.  If  not  so  exercised,  he  may  let 
the  book  alone.  ... 

,  Latin  Prose  through  English  Idioms,  by  the  Rev.  E.  A. 
Abbott,  is  one  of  Mr  Church’s  series  of  cheap  school 
books.  .  _ 

THE  DUDLEY  GALLERY.  „ 

The  ninth  “general  exhibition  of  water-colour  drawing” 
in  the  Dudley  Gallery  corresponds  more  closely  with  that 
descriptive  title  than  any  of  its  predecessors.  This  year  the 
committee  of  management  have  excluded  etchings  and  monol 
chrome  drawings,  relegating  them,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  to 
the  separate  exhibition  of  works  in  “black  and  whke,”  which 
w'as  established  last  year ;  and  the  present  exhibition  is,  con¬ 
sequently  (with  the  exception  of  a  fresco  by  Mr  Poynter),  > 
entirely  composed  of  w’ater-colour  sketches  and  paintings. 
Although  the  total  number  of  the  contributions  has  thereby 
been  considerably  reduced,  there  has  apparently  been  au 
increase  in  the  water-colour  works,  and  the  Gallery,  on  the 
present  occasion,  contains  quite  as  many  pictures  as  can  be 
suitably  displayed  in  it.  The  change  that  has  been  introduceeb 
which  has  greatly  improved  the  effect  of  the  exhibition  as  a 
whole,  is  probably  to  be  attributed  partly  to  the  growth  of 
water-colour  painting  and  the  various  branches  of  art  summed 
up  under  the  term  “black  and  white,”  and  partly  to  the 
deservedly  increasing  popularity  with  artists  and  the  public 
of  the  Dudley  Gallery  itself,  an  institution  honourjibly 
distinguished  for  the  liberality  of  its  management.  It  is  the 
very  raison  d'etre  of  this  institution  to  provide  a  free  arena 
for  artistic  talent  of  every  style  and  school,  and  it  is  strictly 
in  this  spirit  that  the  committee  discharge  their  duties.  Of 
the  praiseworthy  superiority  of  this  body  to  professional  and 
conventional  prejudice,  we  have  a  striking  evidence  in  the 
interesting  fact  that  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  contributors  to 
the  present  exhibition  are  ladies. 

The  collection  now  in  the  Dudley  Gallery  is  of  fully  average 
merit.  Besides  a  very  large  proportion  of  clever  and  delight¬ 
ful  pictures,  it  comprehends  several  w’orks  of  art  of  a  high 
and  rare  order  of  excellence.  The  place  of  honour  has  again 
been  a.ssigned  to  one  of  Mr  E.  Burne  Jones’s  works,  and  this 
year,  we  believe,  nobody  will  dispute  the  justice  of  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  award.  “Love  among  the  Ruins’’  (179), will  be 
universally  acknowledged  as  a  work  of  great  genius,  imbued 
with  an  elevated  and  noble,  although  not  very  healthy, 
sentiment,  and  painted  with  a  combined  delicacy  and  |)ower 
seldom  seen  in  modern  pictures.  Whatever  views  w’e  may 
en^rtain  regarding  the  contemporary  mediaeval  school  of 
painting  of  w’hich  Mr  Jones  is  the  leader,  and  however  firmly 
W’e  may  be  convinced  that  the  movement  he  is  engaged  in  is 
a  grievous  mistake,  w'e  cannot  refuse  to  re  cognise  .and  applaud 
the  extraordinary  poetical  and  technical  qualities  of  such  a 
masterpiece  as  this.  W e  understand  that  Mr  Jones  has  been 
on  this  picture  for  several  years ;  and  we  can  remember 
no  w’ork  from  his  hand  that  at  all  equals  it  in  completeness  and 
finish.  Indeed,  in  certain  respects,  this  is  an  absolutely  unique 
work  of  art.  As  is  usual  in  works  of  this  school,  the  subject 
is  vague  and  obscure,  and  the  vagueness  is  studied  and 
intentional.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  distinctive  “notes” of 
the  painter’s^  schooL  If  any  one  ventured  to  tell  Mr  Jone^ 
that  he  considered  it  exceedingly  improbable  that  any  such 
scene  as  is  here  represented  ever  actually  took  place,  the 
painter  would  doubtless  be  highly  disgusted.  If  he  deignel 
to  reply  to  the  Philistine,  his  answer  would  almost  certainly 
be.  to  the  effect  that  the  picture  was  a  w’ork  of  the  imugins- 
\Aon  ;  that  it  was  poetic  truth  and  not  realistic  fact  that  he- 
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Iiad  attempted  to  delineate  in  it ;  and  lastly  that,  in  his 
nninioD,  “art  was  called  art,"  as  Goethe  once  said,  precisely 
because  it  was  not  nature.”  At  the  same  time  Mr  Jones  s  pic¬ 
ture  cannot  be  regarded  merely  as  a  symbolical  or  allegorical 
work  although  it  partakes  largely  of  both  qualities.  There 
18  no’ word  that  adequately  designates  works  of  this  kind. 
Like  the  characters  of  “  Faust,”  there  is  a  mystery  hanging 
over  the  figures  and  accessories  in  Mr  Jones’s  picture  which 
cHniiot  be  fully  penetrated,  and  is  intended  to  hover  perma¬ 
nently  over  them.  If  it  w’ere  possible  to  dissipate  this 
invstery  thoroughly,  the  artist’s  design  would  be  frustrated, 
for  it  is  evidently  one  of  his  chief  purposes  to  impress  the 
spectator  with  a  sense  of  the  inexhaustible  mystery  of  human 
life.  But  the  picture  is,  nevertheless,  full  of  meaning  of 
various  sorts,  conveyed  in  various  ways,— -directly,  and  by 
means  of  allegory  and  symbol ;  only,  after  all  that  can  be 
understood  has  been  interpreted,  we  feel  that  the  meaning 
has  not  been  fully  exhausted.  Two  youthful  lovers,  in  six¬ 
teenth  century  costume,  are  seated,  among  broken  columns 
and  other  signs  of  ruin,  in  what  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
the  internal  passages  of  a  noble  palace.  They  are  handsome, 
graceful,  spare  figures,  whose  bodily  vigour  and  digestion  have 
evidently  been  impaired  through  acute  mental  suffering.  There 
is  a  pallid  hue  on  their  faces  that  even  suggests  biliousness. 
Jn  the  Greek  sense  of  the  term  they  cannot  be  pronounced 
beautiful,  for  their  physical  health  is  far  from  perfect ;  but 
they  might  both,  under  conditions  more  favourable  to  the  re¬ 
pose  of  their  nerves,  have  been  glorious  types  of  human 
beauty.  Does  the  painter  intend  us  to  understand  that  the 
pers(*ns  of  the  lovers  have  shared  somewhat  of  the  ruin  by 
which  they  are  surrounded  ?  Or  is  this  physical  weakness 
designed  to  afford  us  a  means  of  measuring,  and  the  painter  a 
means  of  portraying,  the  excessive  intensity  of  the  feelings  with 
which  they  are  agitated  P  That  the  delineation  of  mental 
emotion  is  the  primary  object  that  the  artist  has  in  view  is 
apparent,  and  the  conflict  of  keen  joy  and  heavy  sorrow  is 
impressively  depicted  on  the  countenances  of  both  lovei*s. 


success  will  induce  other  English  artists  to  cultivate  a  branch 
of  art  which  has,  in  our  own  time,  been  revived  in  Germany 
with  such  admirable  results.  “The  Gardeners”  is  a  not  very 
i  imposing  specimen  of  fresco-painting,  and  the  drawing  of 
the  upright  figure  is  not  so  accurate  as  we  should  have 
expected  from  Mr  Poynter.  The  muscles  of  one  of  the 
legs  appear  very  doubtful,  and  a  full  view  of  the  brow  i» 
hardly  consistent  with  a  profile  view  of  the  mouth  and  chin. 
Mr  Poynter’s  half-length  “Portrait  of  Mrs  J.  P.  Heseltine’^ 
(88)  is  an  admirable  example  of  his  portraiture.  “  Earning 
an  Orange  ”  (272),  by  Mr  J.  C.  Moore,  is  a  charming  portrait 
of  a  bright-eyed,  prettj',  plump  little  lady,  who  has  to  be 
bribed  to  stand  still  while  her  likeness  is  being  taken.  In 
“  The  Age  of  Innocence  ”  (562),  by  Mr  George  Manson,  we 
have  a  delightful  picture  of  a  child  leaning  on  a  chair  and 
staring  at  the  dial  of  a  clock.  The  colour,  drawing,  and 
feeling  of  this  picture  reflect  the  highest  honour  on  this 
talented  young  artist.  “  Milking-time  ”  (75),  the  interior  of 
a  Scotch  byre,  with  the  cows  ranged  against  the  wall  to  the 
right,  and  the  light  streaming  in  at  a  door  placed  midway 
on  the  left,  is  a  clever  picture  by  the  same  painter,  but  we 
remember  having  seen  a  sketch  of  a  very  similar  scene  by 
John  Phillip.  Under  the  title  “A  Match”  (310),  Mr  Hey- 
wood  Hardy  shows  a  spirited  picture  of  a  lady  and  gentle¬ 
man  racing  on  horseback  along  the  sea-shore  ;  and  Mr  Cmderon 
has  sent  two  small  but  highly-finished  drawings — “  La 
Paresseuse  ”  (560)  and  “  Asleep  ”  (571),  the  latter  being  a 
particularly  fine  work.  “Waiting”  (211),  by  Mr  Joseph 
Knight,  represents  a  broken  and  straggling  line  of  fisherwomen 
and  children  standing  on  a  flat-lying  sea-shore  at  nightfall, 
all  with  their  faces  turned  seaward,  and  intently  watching 
for  a' glimpse  of  the  boats  that  “win  the  bairn ies  bread.” 
The  backs  of  the  figures  are  strikingly  expressive  of  sturdy, 
stolid  endurance,  and  the  sentiment  of  the  whole  work  is  har¬ 
monious  and  powerful.  M.  C.  Maccari’s  brilliant  drawings, 
“The  Tomb  of  Raphael”  (616)  and  “The  Visit  to  the 
Artist’s  Studio  ”'(538),  are  exceedingly  clever,  but  seem  to 


Tije  ladv  is  shedding  tears  that  linger  on  her  eyelids  before  be  produced  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  display  the  artist’s 
they  fall,  and  there  is  a  gleam  of  ho))e  sparkling  through  wonderful  facility  and  dexterity.  In  the  former,  two  highly- 
thedespair  that  clouds  her  face.  Still  she  is  almost  bursting  dressed  young  ladies  are  practising  the  Grecian  bend  in  front 
iiito  hysterics.  Her  lover  is  but  slightly  more  composed  and  of  Raphael’s  tomb,  one  of  them  pointing  to  [the  name  with 
self-restrained.  The  physiques  of  both  are  shattered  and  the  butt-end  of  her  parasol ;  and  the  subject  of  the  other  ia 
shaky.  It  is  easy  to  understand  the  cause  of  the  delight  so  even  more  trivial  and  vulgar. '  There  is  wonderful  dash  in 
passionately  felt  and  expressed  by  these  lovers,  for  they  are  these  drawings,  however,  and  M.  Maccari  must  be  accepted 
cla8i»ed  together  in  a  half  embrace  ;  and  they  realise  by  touch  as  a  worthy  member  of  the  school  of  Fortuny  and  Madrazo. 
and  vision  that  they  are  not  lost  to  each  other— that  love,  at  Among  the  remaining  figure  pictui-es  that  deserve  special 
least,  is  left.  The  embrace  is  not  close,  observe ;  their  notice  we  may  mention  “  An  Old  Story  ”  (398),  by  Mr 
anguish  prevents  that.  But  the  cause  of  the  anguish  is  not  Charles  Martin  ;  “  Myrrine  ”  (319),  a  well-studied  head,  by 
clearly  disclosed.  If  it  is  occasioned  by  the  desolation  before  Miss  Edith  Martineau  ;  “  Drivers  watering  their  horses — 
their^eyes, — even  if  the  ruin  they  are  looking  upon  is  that  of  Autumn  Manoeuvres,  1872  ”  (84),  and  “  Drilling  the  Drum- 
an  ancestral  palace,— the  despair  is  surely  somewhat  unmanly  mers — Genoa  ”  (305)— tw’o  very  clever  military  sketches  by 
and  unwomanly,  if  it  be  not  unnatural  in  two  young  persons  Miss  Elizabeth  Thompson  ;  “FatheFs  Dinner”  (291),  by  Mr 
who  have  allowed  themselves  to  fall  into  such  a  feeble  bodily  Tom  Gray;  and  “Embarras  des  Richesses,”  (509)  by  Mr 
condition.  The  drawing  of  these  figures  seems  to  us  to  be  Edwin  Bale. 

perfect,  and  the  flesh  colour,  though  it  is  not  beautiful,  as  may  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  drawings  in  this  exhibition 

he  inferred  from  what  we  have  said,  is  the  finest  that  we  have  are  landscapes,  and  of  these  a  considerable  number  are  genuine 
H  ^en  in  any  picture  by  Mr  Jones.  The  accessories  of  the  w’orks  of  art.  We  cannot  attempt  to  specify  all  the  drawings 
pi«  tare  are  quite  as  remarkable,  and  perhaps  as  significant,  as  of  this  class  that  possess  high  merit,  and  must  content  our- 
the  figures.  How  exquisitely  tender  and  delicate  are  the  wild  selves  with  directing  attention  to  a  few  of’  the  more 
1  Dses  blossoming  from  the  thick  thorny,  brown,  bramble-like  prominent.  Mr  Henrv  Moore  exhibits  four  works,  all 
Ktems,  and  the  sweet  harebell  springing  in  perfect  beauty  admirable  examples  of  this  artist’s  power  of  transcribing  rare 
fri»m  the  mass  of  debrU  in  the  foreground!  Flowei*8  have  and  difficult  moods  and  aspects  of  air  and  water.  “Against 
never  been  more  grandly  and  truthfully  painted.  Not  the  Tide”  (318)  is  particularly  noteworthy  for  the  drawing  of 
less  excellent  in  conception  and  execution  are  the  remains  the  waves  formed  by  the  meeting  of  stream  and  tide, — never, 
of  the  sculpture  and  ornamentation  of  the  palace,  andespeci-  perhaps,  so  successfully  rendered  as  in  this  picture, — and  for 
ally  that  delicious  bas-relief  a^ve  the  door,  representing  the  varying  colour  of  the  salt  and  fresh  water.  In  this  work, 
iiroups  of  children  at  play,  which  has  entirely  escaped  injury,  as  in  so  many  of  this  artist’s  productions,  we  see  nature  in 
The  perspective  of  the  court-yard  in  the  background  does  not  active  operation  ;  it  is  full  of  life  and  motion.  On  the 
appear  to  us  to  be  quite  correct ;  but  if  it  is  wrong  at  all,  the  Goodwins  ”  (83)  is  an  impressive  sea-piece,  and  one  of  the 
fiefect  is  very  slight  We  have  already  devoted  so  much  space  finest  that  Mr  Moore  has  ever  painted  ;  “  After  Much  Rain  ” 
to  this  chef-d^(BUvre^  that  we  cannot  here  attempt  to  snow  (278)  is  a  powerful  and  truthful  sketch  of  an  effect  that  has 
why  w’e  consider  this  picture  an  unsatisfactory  result  of  the  seldom  been  painted  ;  and  “  Looking  East  at  Sunset  ”  (364), 
great  genius  that  has  been  expended  upon  it.  In  “  The  though  not  so  fine  as  a  whole,  shows  direct  study  of  nature 
Hesperides”  (482)  we  have  a  rather  inferior  example  of  Mr  and  mastery  of  atmospheric  effect.  _  The  largest  and  the  best 
Hiirne  Jones’s  work;  but  the  faults  of  this  picture  are  so  of  Mr  Hamilton  Macallum’s  contributions  is  the  “Herring 
characteristic  that  it  deserves  to  be  carefully  examined  and  Fleet  in  the  Sound  of  Kilbannan  ”  (32),  and  it  is  a  work  that 
considered.  will  add  materially  to  the  reputation  of  this  able'  young 

Except  in  the  great  picture  we  have  noticed,  the  medisevalists  painter.  “  St  Martin’s,  Summer  ”  (96),  by  the  same  artist^  ia 
art*  poorly  represented  in  this  gallery.  Mr  Walter  Crane’s  con-  also  a  grand  picture— full  of  light,  silence,  and  repose.  Mr 
tubutions  are  all  more  or  less  disappointing,  by  far  the  best,  Joseph  Knight’s  “  Evening  ”  (325)  is  a  solemn  and  impressive 
as  well  as  the  simplest,  being  “  Almond  Trees,’  Monte  Pincio,  scene,  painted  with  consummate  power  and  tenderness.  This 
Iworue,”  ( 273),  which  is  really  a  ^grandly  painted  though  some-  ,work  is  a|masterpiece  of  poetic  landscape.  \  “  Assisi,  Evening  ” 
what  unattractive  bit  of  landscape.  “  The  Sixty-ninth  Psalm  ”  (172),  is  the  best,  or  at  least  the  most  attractive,  of  the  three 

(493  a  naked  young  man  crawling  on  his  knees  along  the  landscapes  exhibit^  by  Mr  Walter  Severn,  which  are  all, 
wet  sand  on  the  edge  of  the  sea-shore — is  the  most. striking  ‘however,  works  worthy  of  the  artist’s  fame.  “  Coldharbour, 

•>f  the  three  pictures  exhibited  by  Mr  Edward  Clifford,  Blackwall”  (158),  ana  “Sailors  at  Home”  (202),  by  Mr 
f'i'l  it  is  surely  a  glaring  instance  of  misapplied  skill.  •’  *  C.  Napier  Hemy,  hardly  need  description,  so  closely  do  th^ 

“  The  Gardeners— a  sketch  in  Fresco”  (515),  by 'Mr  E.  J.  resemble  other  well-known  works  from  the  same  hand. 
Poynter,  is  a  novelty  in  a  London  exhibition.  This  is  a  d^rip-  Mr  J.  J.  Bannatyne  has  never  been  seen  to  better  advantage 
j>ti(*n  of  nainting  that  has  hitherto  been  almost  entirely  neg-  than  in  this  exhibition — “  Bouemachan,  Loch  Etive,  ArgyJl- 
lected  in  England  ;but  we hopethat  Mr  Poynter’sexampleand  shire”  (143),  being  the  best  of  the  four  excellent  landscapes 
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by  this  artist  that  it  contains.  “  The  Road  to  the  Church¬ 
yard,  Pulborough,  Sussex”  (176),  by  Miss  Kate  Malleson,  is 
a  work  of  very  fi^eat  merit,  and  this  lady's  sketch  of  “  Grey- 
green  Willows,  Hurley-on -Thani es  ”  (487),  also  merits  hea^ 
commendation.  We  are  rather  disappointed  with  Mr  W. 
Small's  “Hop-picking,  Herefordshire”  (239),  which  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  clever  in  detail,  but  looks  somewhat  like  a  superior 
production  in  needlework  ;  but  his  sketch  of  “  Poplars  ”  (187) 
IS  very  beautiful.  Mr  S.  Vincent’s  “On  Loch  Kishorn,  N.  B.” 
(18);  Mr  Tom  Lloyd’s  “A  Summer  Shower”  (104);  Mr 
Field  Talfourd’s  “Church  Pool,  Bettws-y-Coed”  (66)  ;  Mr 
H.  Hines’s  “Near  Winchfield,  Sussex”  (122)  ;  Mr  Harry 
Goodwin’s  “Hastings  ”  (374);  Mr  J.  H.  d’Egville’s  “Santa 
Elena,  Venice  ”  (349) ;  Mr  T.  B.  Hardy’s  “  Fishing  Fleet, 
Scheveningen  ”  (447) ;  and  Mr  J.  O.  Ijong’s  “  Late  in  the 
Year  by  the  Sea-shore  ”  (166),  are  all  landscapes  of  very  high 
merit,  which  we  regret  that  we  cannot  speak  of  in  detail. 
Two  pictures  remain,  however,  of  which  we  must  say  a  word. 
Mr  John  Richardson’s  “  On  a  Hill-side,  Cumberland  ”  (173), 
is  remarkable  for  the  drawing  and  grouping  of  the  sheep 
that  huddle  together  for  shelter  among  the  out  cropping 
rocks  ;  and  Miss  Agnes  E..MacWhirter’8  “The  Apothecary’s 
Shop  ”  (178)  is  a  still-life  composition  of  the  very  highest 
excellence.  _  W.  W. 

THE  THEATRES. 

A  new  drama,  entitled  “  Maggie  Dorme,”  was  produced  on 
Monday  at  the  Olympic,  and,  thanks  to  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
very  good-natured  audience,  its  reception  was  marked  by  all 
the  outward  manifestations  of  success.  It  is  a  crude  speci¬ 
men  of  dramatic  work  showing  but  little  knowledge  of  those 
secrets  of  composition  by  which  interest  is  excited,  and  no  ac¬ 
quaintance  with,  or  power  of  delineating,  character.  The 
personages'  whose  petty  affairs  form  the  subject  of  the  play 
are  without  exception  intrinsically  uninteresting,  their  desires, 
hopes,  and  fears  are  for  the  most  part  commonplace  and 
vulgar,  and  their  portraits  are  sketchea  in  a  conventional  man¬ 
ner.  The  chief  characters  in  the  story  are  an  escaped  con¬ 
vict,  Paul  Daly,  and  his  foster-sister,  Maggie  Dorme,  who 
has  inherited  a  lar^e  fortune ;  and  the  plot  is  chiefly  occu¬ 
pied  with  the  various  unsuccessful  attempts  made  oy  the 
ruffian  Paul  to  obtain  money  from  Mag^e.  This  young  per¬ 
son  has  never  made  a  secret  of  her  lowbirth,  so  that  at  the 
very  commencement  the  ground  is  cut  from  under  the  feet  of 
her  persecutor,  and  his  threats  of  exposure  are  simply  un¬ 
meaning  and|tedious  to  the  audience,  who  are  perfectly  aware 
of  their  futility.  One  effort  to  ruin  Maggie’s  reputation  is 
attended  with  a  temporary  success.  Paul,  under  a  pretence 
of  imminent  danger  to  himself,  persuades  her  to  let  him  take 
refuge  in  her  own  room  and  makes  his  exit  therefrom  before 
the  eyes  of  several  visitors,  including  her  lover.  Whatever 
momentary  impression  this  scene  may  produce  is  immediately 
dissipated  by  its  absurd  improbability  and  lack  of  evident 
motive.  The  fact  of  the  bed-room  of  the  lady  of  the  house 
opening  into  what  is  apparently  a  drawing-room  may  be 
passed  over  for  the  sake  of  stage  exigencies,  as  also  the 
peculiar  choice  of  a  hiding  place ;  but  seeing  that  the 
governing  ideas  of  Paul  Daly’s  actions  are  a  fear  of  detec¬ 
tion  and  a  desira  for  money,  it  is  to  the  last  degree 
unlikely,  whatever  'his  threats  [might  be,  that  he  should 
to  no  purpose  run  the  risk  of  forcing  his  victim 
to  denounce  him  in  her  own  defence.  It  is  true 
that  later  in  the  ^  piece  the  existence  of  a  passion  for 
his  old  playmate  is  suggested^  which  might  have  prompted 
some  such  revenge,  but  this  is  done  in  so  vague  and  per¬ 
functory  a  manner  that  it  appears  like  an  afterthought  and 
fails  to  produce  conviction  of  its  reality.  In  this  scene  may 
be  detected  one  cause  of  the  unsatisfactoriness  of  the  whole 
play.  The  true  order  of  the  composition  is  inverted.  Instead 
of  conceiving  fii*8t  the  characters  and  incidents,  and,  by  skil¬ 
ful  combination,  working  out  the  situations,  the  first  matters 
here  thought  of  would  seem  to  be  the  situations,  and,  to  fit 
them,  characters  and  incidents  are  in  a  rough  way  moulded  and 
bent,  the  result  being  an  utter  lack  of  verisimilitude  in  the 
events,  and  a  consequent  loss  of  effectiveness  in  the  catas- 
trojihes  to  which  they  lead  up.  The  dialogue  is  conventional 
and  poor.  An  attempt  in  the  first  act  to  produce  amusement 
by  a  double  convei^tion,  in  which  the  remarks  of  one  couple 
happen  to  fit  in  with  those  of  the  other,  is  so  laboured  and 
obvious  as  to  miss  being  humorous.  Very  little  opportunity 
is  afforded  for  acting.  Miss  Cavendish  is  graceful  and  some¬ 
times  forcible  as  Maggie  Dorme,  and  Mr  William  Rignold  is 
careful  and  conscientious  in  the  part  of  Paul  Daly.  His  make¬ 
up  as  a  tramp  in  the  first  act  is  good,  and  the  false  assump¬ 
tion  of  gentility  when  disguised  as  an  officer  in  the  third  act 
IS  a  true  piece  of  acting.  Mr  Peveril  shows  increasing  ease 
and  acquaintance  with  the  stage  as  a  young  barrister,  who 
sets  matters  right  in  the  end  by  means  of  the  unerring  per- 
eeption  and  |)ower  of  drawing  conclusions  which  is  always 
possessed  by  young  lawyers  in  plays  and  novels.  " 


Mr  Thompson’s  extravaganza,  “How  I  found  Crusoe,” 
now  runs  smoothly  enough,  and,  though  not  a  very  amusing 
piece,  it  is  welcome  as  an  improvement  on  those  melancholy 
entertainments  entitled  burlesoues,  which  English  audiences 
seem  to  have  conspired  to  call  laughable. 

THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

The  week  opened  with  decidedly  favourable  tendencies. 
Foreign  Stocks  and  British  Rjvilway  Stocks  had  both  improved 
on  Saturday  last,  the  latter  being  much  in  demand.  On  Mon¬ 
day  Consols  rose  J  per  cent.,  and  Foreign  Securities  were  very 
firm,  in  sympathy  with  the  great  confidence  shown  by  prices  on 
the  Paris  Bourse  ;  but  in  Riiilway  Shares  the  upward  tendency 
was  not  maintained,  the  rise  in  the  price  of  coal  being  con¬ 
sidered  serious,  and  the  traffic  returns  of  the  southern  lines 
not  proving  so  satisfactory  as  was  anticipated,  On  Wednes¬ 
day  Railway  Stocks  still  further  receded.  Foreign  Stocks  were 
also  depressed  in  consequence  of  the  depression  pn  the  Paris 
Bourse,  and  Consols  fell  J.  This  decline  in  Consols  w’as,  how¬ 
ever,  recovered  on  Thursday,^  in  conse^ence  of  the  very 
pacific  assurance  of  the  Queen’s  Speech  ;  Foreign  Stocks  being 
more  buoyant  for  the  same  reiyson.  In  Railway  Shares  the 
market  was  nervous,  some  Stocks  having  improved,  while 
others  have  receded.  Prices  yesterday  were  slightly  firmer, 
especially  in  Foreign  Bonds  j  but  Railway  Stocks  continue 
depressed. 

There  has  been  a  heavy  demand  for  discount  all  the  week, 
with  great  tightness  in  the  open  market.  The  large  discount 
establishments  show  great  unwillingness  to  take  even  the  l>eit 
paper  at  the  official  rate.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the 
Bauk-rate  this  week. 

The  returns  of  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  week  ended  on 
Wednesday  last  show  an  increase  of  1,462,727^.  in  public 
deposits,  and  a  decrease  of  44,579/.  in  other  deposits;  the 
former  now  standing  at  11,778,526/.,  and  the  lattt*r  at 
17,474,569/.  The  amount  of  notes  in  circulation  is  25,294,2 jO/. 
being  an  increase  of  436,920/.  The  stock  of  bullion  in  both 
departments  has  increased  by  378,473/.,  it  standing  now  at 
25,361 ,058/.  The  proportion  of  reserve  to  liabilities  is  slightly 
over  50|  per  cent. 

A  meeting  was  held  to-day  of  the  proprietors  of  the  London 
and  County  Bank.  The  net  profits  for  the  half-year  amounted 
to  104,843/.,  making,  with  10,634/.  brought  forward,  a  total  of 
116,478/.  A  dividend  of  6  per  cent,  and  a  bonus  of  4  per 
cent,  were  declared  for  the  six  months,  both  free  of  income 
tax,  leaving,  after  the  appropriation  of  541/.  as  a  reserve  to 
meet  interest  accrued  on  new  shares,  14,936/.  to  be  carried 
forward.  The  balance  sheet  contains  the  following  figures, 
viz.  : — Capital  paid  up,  1,098,240/. ;  reserve  fund,  549,120/. ; 
customers  balances,  16,974,495/.  ;  liabilities  on  acceptances, 
4,243,844/.;  cash  on  hand,  2,447,371/.;  ditto  at  call,  2,283,751/.; 
investments  in  Government  and  guaranteed  stocks,  &c., 
1,682,375/. ;  discounted  bills  and  advances,  12,099,252/. 

The  closing  quotations  of  yesterday  were  as  follow  s  : 

Consols,  92  6-16  to  92  7-16  for  money,  and  92  7-16  to  92  9  16 
for  the  account. 

Foreign  Securities: — United  States  Five-Twenty  Bonds,  1882, 
91^  to  915  ;  ditto,  1886,  92 J  to  92^  ;  ditto,  1887,93  lto931 ;  ditto, 
Ten-Forties,  91^  to  91J;  ditto  Five  per  Cent.  Funded  Loan, 
90^  to  90§;  Erie  Railway,  62^  to  53| ;  Illinois  Central,  96 
to  97;  French  Rentes,  54f  to  64|;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1870, 
100  to  lOOi  ;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  86}  to  871 ;  ditto  Scrip, 
6|  to  6J  prem. ;  Honduras,  1870,  251  to  26;  Italian  Five  per 
Cents.,  1861,  65J  to  65^;  Mexican,  18j^  to  18|;  Para¬ 
guay,  1871,  74  to  76  ;  Peruvian  Six  per  Cents.,  1870,  768  to 
764;  Portuguese,  41|  to  42;  Russian  Five  per  Cents.,  1870, 
91|  to  921;  ditto,  1871,  93^  to  94;  ditto,  1872,  92]  to  923; 
Spanish  Three  per  Cents.,  26S  to  26^;  ditto,  1872,  Scrip,  25  to 
2j  dis. ;  Turkish  Five  per  Cents.,  180.5,  63  1-10  to  53  3-16; 
ditto,  Six  per  Cents.,  1866,  71|  to  72| ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents, 
1869,  65  1-16  to  66  3-16;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1871,  73f 
to  74 ;  Egyptian,  1868,  924  to  928  ;  Khedive,  874  to  88i ;  Uruguay 
Six  per  Cents.,  794  to  798.  »  e  / 

English  Railway  Shares Brighton,  801  to  8O4  ex  div.; 
Caledonian,  102|  to  102| ;  Great  Eastern,  481  to  434;  Great 
Western,  128f  to  128^;  Great  Northern  “A,”  154  to  1544;  Lon¬ 
don  and  North-Western,  1504  to  1514;  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover,  24 J  to  25 ;  Metropolitan,  711  to  72  ;  ditto  District, 
31J  to  32;  Midland,  143i  to  143|;  North -Brithh,  70*  to  708  ; 
North-Eastern  Consols,  1664  to  I664  ;  Sheffield,  821  to  82.4 
ex  div.;  South-Eastern,  104  to  l044  ex  div.  ;  ditto  “A,”  87J  to 
88  ;  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  159  to  160. 

Miscellaneous  Shares  : — Anglo-American  Telegraph,  146  to 
1^7 ;  British  Indian  Extension  Telegraph,  14|  to  144;  ditto 
Australian,  10  to  IO4  ;  China  Telegraph,  I04  to  lOf ;  Easte-n 
Telegraph,  10|  to  104;  French  Atlantic,  274  to  2Ti ; 
Hudson’s  Bay,  14|  to  15  ;  International,  14  to  4  dis.  ;  Tele¬ 
graph  Constructions,  334  to  331;  Luxembourg  Railway,  21  7-16 
to  21  9-16;  Credit  Foncier,  54  to  51’;  General  Credit,  14  to  If 
prem. ;  Lombardo-Venetian,  17  13-16  to  17  15-16. 
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The  Sunday  Lecture  Society.— A  lecture  was  delivered  before 
this  Society  on  Sunday  last  by  Louis  C.  Miall,  Esq.  (Curator  of 
the  Leeds  Museum),  on  “The  Early  History  of  Domestic 
Animals.”  The  lecturer  commenced  by  remarking  that  the  most 
striking  peculiarities  of  domestic  animals  were  the  variability  of 
their  intelligence  —  exemplified  by  the  different  uses  which 
men  were  able  to  make  of  them,  their  wide  distribution,— 
domesticated  animals  being  found  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and 
their  disposition  to  enter  the  human  family  and  devote  their  ser¬ 
vices  to  man.  The  collection  of  evidence  on  the  subject  of’  the 
early  history  of  the  domestication  of  animals  is  difficult,  for  as 
the  art  of  domesticating  animals  was  one  of  the  first  acquired  by 
man,  and  the  art  of  writing  one  of  the  last,  the  few  written  re¬ 
cords  ^that  exist  are  almost  worthless.  And  indeed,  in  tracing 
back  the  subject,  we  are  accompanied  but  a  little  way  by  the 
light  of  history,  the  most  ancient  records  giving  us  but  little  infor¬ 
mation,  having  been  written  at  a  time  when  the  ox,  the  horse, 
the  sheep,  and  the  dog  had  long  been  reduced  to  servitude, 
or,  as  some 'people  might  think,  raised  to  a  state  of  civilisation. 
The  German  naturalist  Fitzenger  had  carefully  examined  the 
testimony  which  ancient  sculptures  and  mosaics  afford,  and  he 
only  enumerates'eight  breeds  of  dogs,  and  some  of  these  are  not 
easily  identified.  Some  information  maybe  gathered  from  remains 
of  a  far  older  date  than  sculpture,  and  belonging  to  a  much  ruder 
state  of  civilisation.  In  illustration  of  this,  the  lecturer  instanced 
the  remains  of  the  lake-dwellers  of  Switzerland,  which  were  dis¬ 
covered  in  1854.  The  parts  of  these  remains  which  afforded  in¬ 
formation  on  the  present  subject  consisted  of  the  bones  and  skins 
of  the  ox,  the  sheep,  the  pig,  the  dog,  the  goat,  and  the  horse. 
There  are  several  means  of  distinguishing  the  remains  of  domes¬ 
tic  from  those  of  wild  animals ;  there  is  an  absence  of  weapons 
injurious  to  man — for  instance,  the  tusks  of  the  boar;  the  muscu¬ 
lar  scars,  or  parts  where  the  muscles  are  attached  to  the  bones, 
are  more  apparent  in  wild  animals,  this  being  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  muscular  exertion  necessary  for  the  procurement  of  their  food 
produces  a  more  marked  development.  The  remains  left  by  the 
savage  tribes  which  inhabited  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  sea  show 
that  they  had' some  domesticated  animals.  An  interesting  account 
was  then  given  of  the  discovery  of  the  remains  of  some  ancient 
habitations  beneath  a  lime-stone  deposit  in  the  island  of  Therasia, 
one  of  the  Santarin  group.  These  remains,  which  were  of  pre¬ 
historic  times,  were  those  of  an  Asiatic  race,  who  had  probably 
peopled  the  island  by  immigration,  bringing  their  arts,  tools,  and 
animals  with  them.  Such  evidence  as  this  had  been  sifted  by 
modern  archaiologists,  and  it  was  possible  to  collect  from  these 
materials  the  relative  antiquity  ana  the  order  of  domestication  of 
the  different  animals  who.se  remains  had  been  discovered.  The 
first  animal  which  was  domesticated  was  the  dog.  The  dog,  the 


'  wolf,  and  the  jackal  are  all  of  the  same  breed— to  this  breed 
the  fox  does  not  belong,  as  a  striking  difference  between 
the  dog  and  the  fox  occurs  in  the  eye;  and  naturalists, 
when  determining  the  breed  of  an  animal,  regard  any  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  the  eye  as  a  very  important  test.  The  iris  of  the 
fox  on  exposure  to  light  contracts  over  the  pupil,  as  does  that 
of  the  dog ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  former  the  pupil  is  of  an 
elongated  form,  such  as  is  seen' in  the  case  of  a  cat,  while  that  of 
the  latter  is  circular.  The  lecturer  then  gave  instances  of  the 
different,  uses  which  had  at  different  times  been  made  of  the 
domesticated  dog.  He  said  that  clearer  indications  were  given 
by  the  dog  that  he  was  gifted  with  reason  than- were  given  by 
many  of  the  lower  races  of  man.  In  some  parts  of  South  America 
dogs  were  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  sheep  for  a  week  or  fort¬ 
night  together,  without  arw^  human  being  to  control  them  ;  this 
was  more  than  the  native  Indians  could  be*  entrusted  with.  The 
next  animal  which  was  domesticated  was  the  pig  ;  then  followed 
cattle.  Next  in  order  came  the  horse.  The  horse  is  indigenous 
to  Europe,  and,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  higher  latitudes  of 
Europe.  As  a  reason  for  this  supposition,  the  lecturer  observed 
that  the  horse,  when  the  grass  was  covered  with  snow,  would,  in 
obedience  to  an  old  instinct,  scratch  away  the  snow  with  his  foot ; 
this,  however,  was  not  the  case  with  cattle.  The  next  animal  to 
be  domesticated  was  the  sheep,  and  the  last  was  the  cat.  The  cat 
is  rather  tamed  than  domesticated,  being  really  only  semi-domes- 
tioated.  It  is  of  no  help  to  man,  and  still  possesses  all  its  wild 
instincts.  Speaking  generally  of  ^1  animals,  the  lecturer  observed 
that  domestication  altered  the  size  of  the  brain,  the  muscles, 
and  the  bulk.  The  horse,  ox,  sheep,  and  dog  had  notably  increased 
in  size.  As  a  rule  the  ears  of  wild  animals  are  erect,  those  of 
domestic  animals  are  drooping;  the  former  being  always  on  the 
alert,  the  latter  feeling  secure.  In  conclusion,  the  lecturer  said 
that  the  domestic  animals  had  exercised  a  marked  influence  in  the 
civilisation  of  the  human  race.  Without  their  assistance  in  his 
struggle  with  the  elements,  man  had  not  advanced  beyond  the 
bunting  stage.  The  lowest  savages  have  no  domestic  animals 
or  plants.  It  might  be  urged  that  this  was  the  consequence 
rather  than  the  cause  of  civilisation,  but  in  answer  to  this 
might  be  cited  the  case  of  the  Ajxiazonian  Indians  and  the 
Peruvians.  They  were  people  of  the  same  race,  but  the  former 
not  having  any  animals  capable  of  domestication  never  advanced 
in  civilisation,  while  the  latter,  having  the  alpaca  and  the  llama, 
attained  a  higher  state  of  civilisation  than  any  other  nation  not 
possessed  of  an  alphabet.  It  was  announced  that  the  lecture  next 
Sunday  at  St  George’s  Hall  would  be  delivered  by  Dr  Zerffl  (Lec¬ 
turer  on  Historic  Ornament,  Science  and  Art  Department,  ^uth 
Kensington),  on  “Natural  Phenomena  and  their  influence  on 
different  Religious  Systems.” 


PETITION!  PETITION! 

PETITION !  Friends  of  Women’s  SufTrafre 
are  earnestly  exhorted  to  aid  the  cause  by  collect¬ 
ing  si^rnatures  fqr  the  petitions  to  be  pros«»nted  to 
rarliainent  in  favour  of  Mr  Jacob  Urig:ht’8  Bill. 
Written  Petitions  ready  for  signature,  and  printed 
forms  for  the  collection  of  additional  signatures 
will  be  supplied  on  application  to  Miss  BECKKIl, 
28  Jackson  8-row,  Albert-square,  Manchester. 

OUNDAY  LECTURE  SOCIETY.— 

O  Lectures  at  ST  GEORGE’S  HALL, 
EANGIIAM  place,  each  SUNDAY  afternoon 
at  Four  prociselv. 

To-morrow,  Feb.  0 — Dr  ZERFFI  (Lecturer on 
Historic  Ornament,  Science  and  Art  Department, 
£outli  Kensington) on  “Natural  Phenomena, and 
their  iiitluenee  on  different  Religious  Systems.” 

Annual  subscription,  £1.  Payment  at  the  door. 
One  Penny,  Sixpence,  and  (reserved  seats),  Oue 
Shilling. 

SUNDAY  EVENINGS  for  ’  the 

PEOPLE.  —  ST  GEORGE’S  HALL, 
I.ANG HAM-PLACE.  Sunday,  Feb.  9th,  Second 
I.eeture  by  S.  PHILLIPS  DAY,  Esq.,  entitled 
“Of  Language  and  Literature.”  II. — Posterior 
to  tlie  Invention  of  Printing.  Selections  from 
Mendebsobn’s  “  Elijah.”  Soloists,  3Iadamc 
Tonnclier,  Miss  Lucy  Franklein,  Mr  Reed  Larwill, 
31  r  Aynsley  Cooke.  Full  Band  and  Chorus.  Con¬ 
ductor— 3fr  F.  Stanislaus.  Tickets  at  the  doors, 
3d.,  (id.,  Is.,  and  28.  6d.  Doors  open  at  G..30,  com¬ 
mence  at  7.  Entrance  to  reserved  seats  iu  Mor- 
timer-strect.— R.  M.  MORRELL,  Hon.  Sec. 
National  Sunday  League  Office,  266  High  Holbom, 
*1 .  C. 


EstabUahed  ISIO. 

f^IIURCn  OF  ENGLAND  LIFE 

V  >  AND  FIRE  ASSURANCE  INSTITU¬ 
TION,  9  and  10  KING  STREET,  CHEAP- 
SIDE,  LONDON. 

Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament. 

CAPITAL— ONE  MILLION. 

Assurances  effected  on  the  lives  and  property  of 
<ne  genera!  public. 

Special  allowances  from  the  Proprietors’  Fund 
and  Schoolmastore. 

..  rfce”  Policies  issued  which  can  never  en¬ 
tirely  lapse  by  non-payment  of  Premiums. 

grants  on  a  new  and  beneficial 

principle. 

Applications  for  Prospectuses  and  Forms  of 
drt^^d  to  Agencies,  should  be  ad- 


pANCER  HOSPITAL  (1851), 

V.^  Brompton,  and  107  Piccadilly. 

The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  sermon 
I  preached  by  His  Grace  on  behalf  of  this  Hospital, 

I  said:  “There  is  no  disease  more  pitiable  than 
'  that  to  which  this  Institution  is  specially  devoted. 
From  the  first  symptoms  of  attack  one  long  course 
has  commonly  been  prognosticated — a  fearful 
looking  for  of  a  lingering  progress  towards  a 
death  of  anguish.  Could  the  greatness  of  the 
suffering  be  laid  before  you — could  you  be  shown 
its  severity,  so  as  to  see  it  in  its  true  proportions 
and  natural  colours,  no  one  endued  with  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  humanity  could  resist  the  spectacle ;  they 
would  think  all  they  possessed  a  tnfling  sacrifice 
if,  at  such  a  price,  they  could  mitigate  such 
misery,  and  yet  they  know  that  those  sufferings 
exist  as  surely  as  if  they  were  spread  before  their 
eyes.  This,  tnerefbre.  Is  a  case  in  which  I  may 
justly  ask  your  liberal  contributions,  that  the 
relief  afforded  by  this  hospital  may  more  nearly 
approach  the  amount  of  misery  it  endeavours  to 
remove.” 

Subscriptions  will  be  most  thankfully  received 
for  this  H^oepital,  which  is  free.  Diet  r^uired  to 
be  most  generous,  and  medicines  of  tne  most 
expensive  kind. 


STEPHEN  H.  EMMENS,  D.C.L., 
Secretary. 


Treasurer.— Geo.  T.  Hertslet,  Esq.,  St  James’s 
Palace,  S.W. 

Bankers. — Messrs  Couits  and  Co.,  Strand. 
Out-Patients’  Establishment  and  Office.— 167 
Piccadilly  (opposite  to  Bond- street),  W. 

TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

X  COMPANY.  Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pall- 
mall.  S.W. 

Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  invested, 

.  £700,000. 

JAMES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent. 

pHCENIX  FIRE-OFFICE,  Lombard- 

xT  street  and  Charing-cross.  London.  Esta¬ 
blished  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insurances  efleeted  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

I  GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  Seerkary. 

rpHE  HIGH  PRICE  OF  MEAT.— 

JL  Great  economy  effected  by  using  LLFiBIG 
COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  of  MEAT.  Read 
carefully  the  printed  instructions. 

CAUTION.-  None  genuine  without  Baron 
Liebig's,  the  inventor’s,  signature.  Beware  of  all 
imitation  extract. 


OVERLAND  BOUT  E.— 

The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL 
STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their 
Steamers  for 

From  South-  From 


ampton. 

GIBRALTAR  1  Every  Thurs- 
MALTA  /  day,  at  S  p.m. 
*A  L  E  X  A  N-  I 


Br  indiii. 


Every  Monday 
at  5  a.m. 


Thursday,  Feb. 
13  and  27,  at 
2  p.m. 


Monday,  Feb. 
24  and  March 
10,  at  6  a.m. 


DR  I A  (Every  Thurs- I  Every  Monday 

*ADEN  day,  at  2  p.m.  f  at  5  a.m. 

•BOMBAY  ) 

tOALLE 
tMADRAS 

’pKNAn'o'^  1 1?1?n*JkS.h 

tJAPAN  ) 
t AUSTRALIA  } 

tNKW  ZEA- !  Thursday,  Feb.)  Monday,  Feb. 
LAND  :  13,  at  2  p.m.  >  24,  at  5  a.in. 

(Cargo  only.)  j 

*  From  Venice  (calling  at  Ancona),  every 
Friday  morning. 

t  From  Venice  (calling  at  Ancona),  on  Friday 
morning,  Feb.  21  and  March  7. 

$  From  Venice  (calling  at  Ancona),  on  Friday 
morning,  Feb.  21. 

Abatements  are  made  In  favour  of  Passengers 
returning  by  the  Company’s  Steamers  within  six 
or  twelve  months  of  tneir  arrival. 

Passengers  are  now  booked  through,  vlft  Bom¬ 
bay  to  the  principal  Railway  Stations  in  India, 
and  through  tickets  to  Venice  and  Brindisi  are 
issued  at  the  Company’s  Office.  Tickets  to  Brin¬ 
disi  only  can  also  be  obtained  from  Messrs 
Lebeau  and  Co.,  6  Billiter-street  (South  Italian 
Railway  Office). 

For  Bates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight 
and  all  other  iufonuatiou,  apply  at  the  Company’s 
Offices.  122  Leadenhall-btreet.  London,  or  Oriental- 
place,  Southampton. 

INDIAN  PARCEL  POST. 

Under  Authority  from  the  POSTMASTER- 
GENERAL  of  INDIA. 

Parcels  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds  In  weight 
and  2  ft.  X  1  ft.  X  1  ft.  in  size,  and  £20  In  value, 
are  conveyed  by  thePENixsut.AB  andOkientao 
Co.MPANY  from  London  to  any  Post  lown  in 
India  at  a  uniform  charge  of  Is.  Id,  per  lb.  r  uil 
particulars  on  application  at 

122  LEADENIIALL-STBEET,  E.C. 
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OXDON  and  COUNTY  BANKING  COMPANY. 

I  Establisbed,  1830. 

Butecribed  Capital,  £3,000,000,  in  60,000  Shares  of  £60  eacb. 
raid-up  Capital,  £1,000,000. 

Paid-up  Capital  in  course  of  payment,  £200,000. 

Reserve  Fund,  £500,000. 

Resenre  Fund,  in  course  of  payment,  £100,000. 

D1B£CT0R8. 

Edward  Harbord  Lu6lilngton,Esq 
James  Morley,  Esq. 

William  Nicol  Esq 
Abraham  iJodgson  Phillpotts.Esq. 
James  Duncan  Thomson,  Esq. 
Frederick  Youle,  Esq. 


Bv  balance  brouRhi  forward  from  last  account  ...............  £10,C34  n  lu 

By  cross  profit  for  the  half-year,  after  making  provision  for 

*bad  and  doubtful  debts . . . . .  361,077  ll  i 

£371,712^11 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  examined  the  foregoing  balance-sheet  and 

have  found  the  same  to  be  correct. 

(Signed)  WM  JARDINE.  1 

*  WILLIAM  NORMAN,  [  Auditors. 


Nathnniel  Alexander,  Esq. 

Hmm.  Tyringham  Bernard,  Esq, 

Thomas  Stock  Cowle,  Esq. 

Kreilerick  Francis,  Eik). 

Fiederick  Harrison,  Esq. 

William  Champion  Jones,  Esq. 

JOIKT  OIREBAL  MA.'tAaSRS. 

•  William  McKewan,  Esq.,  and  Wi.itbread  Tomson,  Esq 
CHIir  IHSFECTOB. 

W.  J.  Norfolk,  Esq. 

15SPBCT0B8  OF  BUAltCBES. 

U.  J.  Lemon,  Esq.,  and  C.  Sherring,  Esq. 

CHIEF  ACCOUXTAMT. 

James  Gray,  Esq. 

SECBBTABT. 

George  Gough,  Esq. 

BEAU  OFFICE. 

21  Lombard*  Street. 

MAEAGEB. 

Whitbread  Tomson,  Esq. 

ASSISTANT- MANAOEH. 

William  Howard,  Esq. 


'Jhe  foregoing  Report  having  been  read  by  the  Secretarji  the  fol. owing  Reaolu- 

tions  w  ere  proposed ,  and  unanimously  adopted  ;  , 

1.  That  the  Report  be  received  and  adopted,  and  printed  for  the  nie  of  the 

*^2^*That*a*bivi(iend  of  6  per  cent.,  toaether  with  a  Bouus  of  4  per  cent., 
free  of  income  tax,be  decl4red  for  the  haif-year  ending  the  81st  December,  1872, 
payable  on  or  af'er  Monday,  the  17th  instant,  and  that  the  sum  of  £^1  IS*.  4tl. 
be  reserved  to  m«*e.t  interest  accrued  on  New  Shares,  aud  the  balance  of  £11,936  8i. 
be  carried  forward  to  Profit  and  L*  ss  New  Acrount.  j  i?  i  ,  , 

3.  That  William  Champion  Jones,  Edward  Harbord  LusLington,  and  FrederUk 

Youir,  Esquires,  be  re  elected  Directors  of  this  Company.  ,  -  .  - 

4.  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given  to  the  Board  of  Directors  for  tl  e 
able  manner  in  which  they  have  enndneted  the  affairs  of  the  Company. 

6.  That  William  Jardine,  William  Norman,  and  Richard  Binds  Swaine, 
Esquires,  be  elected  Auditors  for  the  current  year ;  and  that  the  thanks  of  this 
meeiing  be  presented  to  them  for  their  services  during  the  past  yesr* 

6  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  presen  ed  to  the  Geneial  Managers  and 
to  all  the  other  Officers  of  the  Bank,  for  the  real  and  ability  with  which  they  have 
discharged  ibeir  respective  dutiea  • 

*  (8i^ed)  FREDERICK  FRANCIS.  Chairmtn. 

The  Chairman  having  quitted  the  chair,  it  was  proposed  aud  unanimously 

That  the  cordial  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  presenteJ  to  Frederick  Francis, 
£iq..  for  bis  able  and  courteous  couduct  in  the  chair. 

(Signed)  WILLIAM  MCOL,  Deput}  Chairman. 

Extracted  from  the  minutes.  _  „ 

(Signed)  GEORGE  GOUGH,  Secretary. 

ONDON  and  COUNTY  BANKING  COMPANY.— 

Notice  is  hereby  Given,  that  a  DIVIDEND  on  the  Capital  of  the  Company 
St  the  rate  of  SIX  FKR  CENT,  for  the  Half-year  endings  81st  Dtcember.  1872, 
with  a  BONUS  of  FOUR  PER  CENT.,  will  be  PAID  to  ihe  Propiietors,  either  at 
the  Head  Office,  21  Lombard-street,  or  at  any  of  the  Company’s  Branch  Ranke, 
on  or  after  Monday,  the  I7ih  instant.  '  .  . 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

*  wr.  McKEWAN,  1  JintGemral 

WHITBREAD  TOMSON,  j  iiaLageis. 

21  Lombard-strest,  February  6th,  1873. 


At  the  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING  of  the  Proprietors,  held  on 
Thursday,  the  Cth  February,  1873,  at  the  City  Terminus  Hotel,  Canuou- 
Htrcet  btatioD,  the  following  Report  for  the  Half-year  ending  the  31st 
December,  1872.  was  read  by  tbe  Secretary. 

FREDERICK  FRANCIS.  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Directors,  in  submitting  to  the  Proprietors  the  Balance-sheet  of  tbe 
P.iink  for  tbe  half-year  ending  the  31st  December  last,  have  the  pleasure  to 
report  that,  after  paying  interest  to  customers,  and  all  charges,  allowing  lor 
lebntc  and  making  provision  for  bad  aud  doubtful  debts,  the  net  profits 
itiiiount  to  £101,843  M.  6d.  This  sum.  added  to  £10,634  11s.  lOd.  brought 
from  the  last  account,  produces  a  total  of  £116,478  Is.  4d. 

The  Direetors  recommend  the  payment  of  the  customary  dividend  of  6 
per  cent,  for  tbe  half-year  with  a  bonus  of  4  per  cent,  both  free  of  income 
tux,  which  will  amount  to  £100,000,  and  leave  £641 13a  4d.  as  a  reserve  to 
meet  interest  accrued  on  new  shares,  and  £14,936  8s.  to  be  carried  forward 
to  profit  and  loss  new  account.  The  present  dividend  and  bouus,  added  to 
the  June  payment,  will  make  20  per  cent,  for  the  year  1872. 

The  Directors  Who  retire  by  rotation  arc: — William  Champion  Jones, 
Flsq.,  Edward  Harbord  Lushiugton,  Esq.,  and  F'rederick  Y’oule,  Esq.,  who 
ure  eligible  for  re-election,  and  offer  themselves  accordingly. 

The  dividend  and  bonus,  together,  £2  per  share,  free  oi  income  tax,  will 
be  payable  at  the  Head  OlBce  or  at  any  of  the  Branches,  on  or  after  Mon¬ 
day,  tue  17th  Inst. 

BALANCE-SHEET 

Of  the  London  and  County  Banking  Company,  31st  December,  1872. 

Dk. 

To  capiUl  paid  up  . £1,000,000  0  0 

To  instalment  received  in  respect  of  new 

capital  .  98,240  0  0 

- £1,098,240  0  0 

To  reserve  fund  .  £600,000  0  0 

To  instalment  received  in  respect  of  new 

capital . 49,120  0  0 

-  619,120  0  0 

J  o  amount  due  by  tbe  Bank  for  ens- 

tomers’  balances,  Ac .  £16,974,496  0  9 

To  liabilities  on  acceptances,  covered  by 

securities .  4,243,844  18  7 

*1.  4,.  .4  ,  K  ,  W  V. , -  21,218,339  19  4 

1  o  profit  and  loss  balance  brought  from 

last  account  .  £10,634  11  10 

I'o  gnuM  profit  for  tbe  half-year,  after 
making  uroviaion  for  bad  and 

Uoubtlul  debts,  vis. .  361,077  11  1 

-  371,712  2  11 


EXAMINER  has  appeared  in  an  altered  shape 
-L  since  the  commencement  of  last  year.  Instead  of  the  sixteen 
pages  to  which  the  weekly  issne  had  previously  been  limited, 
twenty-four  amaller  pages  are  now  given,  with  the  occasiunal 
addition  of  four  or  eight;  the  intention  being  that,  exclusive  cf 
the  space  occupied  by  advertisements,  an  average  of  twenty  pages 
of  original  matter  shall  be  furnished  each  week. 

Change  of  outward  form,  however,  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
change  that  has  been  undertaken.  **Tbe  main  objects  of  Tub 
Examines  newspaper,”  said  Leigh  Hunt  of  the  work  which  he 
and  his  brother  John  Hunt  commenced  in  1808,  were  to  assist 
in  producing  reform  in  Parliament,  liberality  of  opinion  in  general, 
especially  freedom  from  superstition,  and  a  fusion  of  literary  tastes 
into  all  subjects  whatever.”  Great  advances  have  been  made  in 
political,  social,  and  literary  progress  during  the  four-and-sixty 
years  which  the  lifetime  of  The  Examines  already  covers,  and 
many  good  reforms,  in  which  Leigh  Hunt,  Albany  Fonblanque, 
and  their  associates  were  pioneers,  have  been  achieved ;  but  these 
reforms  have  only  prepared  the  way  for  others  yet  to  be  effected. 
The  Examinee,  in  accordance  with  its  original  principles  and  tradi¬ 
tions,  attempts  to  do  as  much  useful  service  to  the  cause  of  progress 
now  as  it  has  done  in  former  years.  It  strives  honestly  and  heartily 
to  aid  its  readers  in  forming  sound  opinions  concerning  the  im¬ 
portant  events  of  tbe  day,  and  in  drawing  therefrom  such  conclu¬ 
sions  as  may  promote  wise  thought  and  fearless  action  towards  tb& 
removal  of  errors  and  abuses  frdm  which  tbe  world  still  suffers,  and 
towards  the  development  of  views  that  are  necessary  to  the  increased 
well-being  of  all  classes  of  society.  As  many  independent  thinkers 
give  expression  to  their  opinions  in  the  pages  of  The  Examineb, 
and  none  of  them  claim  to  be  infallible,  no  attempt  is  made  to 
obtain  complete  agreement  in  the  views  put  forward ;  but  in  the 
fundamental  principles  which  prompt  them  there  is  no  variation. 

The  Examineb  is  published  on  Saturdays,  in  time  for  the  early 
morning  mails,  or  for  delivery  with  the  daily  papers. 

PRICE  THREEPENCE. 

Subscriber  may  have  their  copies  sent,  post  free,  direct  from  the 
Office,  No.  7  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.C., 
on  payment  in  advance  of  38.  9d.  a  quarter. 


Cr. 

By  cash  on  band  at  head  office  and 
branches,  and  with  Bonk  of  Kng- 

laud  .  £2,447,371  8  6 

By  rash  placed  at  call  and  at  notice, 

covi  red  by  securities .  2,28.1,761  1  11 

I  nv<  stments,  vis. 

By  Guvi  riimiut  and  uuaranteed  stocks  £1,671, .'*92  6  9 
By  uthcj  stocks  and  securities .  110,782  18  o 

By  discountc'd  bills,  and  advances  to 

rustumers  in  town  and  country .  £12.099.262  17  a 

By  liabilities  of  customers  for  drafts 

accepted  by  the  Bank  (os  per  contra)  4,243,844  18  7 

By  freehold  premises  in  Lorobord-stroet  and  Nicbolos- 
Uite.  frt-eliold  and  leasehold  property  at  the  branches 

with  fixtures  and  fittings . ’ 

By  interest  paid  to  customers . ’ 


ILFELD  PARQUET  FLOORS 


Universally  acknowledged  to  be  ' 

THE  BEST  FLOORING  EVER  PRODUCED,  and  for  which 

TEN  PRIZE  MEDALS  HAVE  BEEN  AWARDED. 

Pabqubt  Flooring  Mancfactdbebs  to  His  Imperial  Majesty 

THE  ExPEROR,  and  ALL  THE  COURTS,  PUBLIC  BUILUINOF, 

•  *  ANi)  Museums  of  Germany. 

Pattern  Books,  Price  Lists,  Samples,  and  every  information  may  be  obtained 
on  application  to  the 

SOLE  AGENTS,  BORN  AND  CO.,  13  BERNERS-STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

TAORES  GREAT  PICTURE  of  “CHRIST  LEAVING 
wui,  *1.  thePR^TORIUM.’*  Size,  33  feet  by  22  feet. 
toYii*^  Gallery,  36  New  Bond  street.  Ten 


By  salaries  and  all  other  expenses  at  heiid  offli^  and 
branches,  including  income-tax  on  profits  aud  salaries 


Pbofit  and  Loss  Account, 
Dr. 

To  iuu-n  St  paid  to  customers,  as  above.,, . . 


'I  u  exjieiises... .  do . !!.!!!*.!!!! 

To  rebate  on  hills  not  due,  carried  to  new  ac^iint.! 

I'odiildeiid  of  6  per  cen*.  for  half-year . . . 

'I  o  bonus  of  4  per  cent . . 

Tu  rcM  rve  to  meet  interest  occru^  on  new  shafts* 
To  baiuuce  carried  forward . . . 
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LOSS  OF  LIFE  OR  LIMB, 

WITH  THB  CONSEQUENT 

LOSS  OF  TIME  AND  MONEY, 
caused  by 

accidents  of  all  kinds, 

PROVIDED  FOR  DT  A  POLICY  OP  THB 

Bailway  Passengers  Assurance 
Company. 

an  annual  payment  of  £3  TO  £6  5s. 

INSDRBS  £1,000  AT  DEATH,  OB  AN  ALLOWANCE  AT 
JH B  BATB  OF  £fi  PER  WEEK  FOR  INJURY. 

£725,000  have  been  Paid  as  Compensation, 
ONE  out  of  every  12  Annual  Policy  Holders 
becoming  a  claimant  EACH  TEAB. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the 
Bail  way  Stations,  to  the  Local  Agents, 
or  at  the  Offices, 

64  CoRNHiLL  <&10  Regent  street, 
London- 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 

The  LIVERPOOL  AND  LONDON 

AND  GLOBE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 
Cornhill,  London ;  Dale -street,  Liverpool. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Premiums,  1871,  £272,949.  Reserve  Fund, 

£2,410,903.  I 

Life  Assurances,  Annuities,  and  Endowments 
upon  favourable  conditions. 

FIRE  DEPARTJIENT. 

Income  from  premiums.  1871,  £1,131.594. 
Insurance  against  loss  or  dama^^e  to  property 
of  every  description. 

Renewal  premiums  failing  due  at  Christmas 
should  be  paid  within  fifteen  days. 

AUGUSTUS  HENDRIKS, 

Actuary  and  Resident  Secretary. 

i 

RUPTURES— BY  HER  JIAJESTY’S  i 

ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT.  I 

WHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER, 

V  f  TRUSS  is  allowed  ^  upwards  of  .500 
Medical  3Icn  to  be  the  most  effective  invention  in  [ 
the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  i 
the  steel  spring,  so  often  hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  i 
here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  | 
tlie  boily,  while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is 
suppli^  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and  PATENT  j 
lever,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness 
tliat  it  cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn 
Muring  sleep. 

A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had.  and  the  Truss 
(which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on 
the  circumference  of  the  body  two  inches  below 
the  hips,  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer. 

Mr  JOHN  WHITE,  228  PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 

Price  of  a  Single  Truss,  ICs.,  2ls.,  20s.  Od.,  and 
3ls.  Cd.  Postage  free. 

Price  of  a  Double  Truss,  31s.  Od.,  423,,  and  528.  Od. 
Postage  free. 

Price  of  an  Umbilical  Truss,  123.,  and  523.  Cd. 
I’ustage  free, 

Post-office  Orders  payable  to  JOHN  WHITE, 
Post-Office,  Piccadilly. 

77LASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE 

-lli  CAPS.  Ac.— For  VARICOSE  VEINS, and 
all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of 
the  I.KGS,  SPRAINS,  Ac.  They  are  porous, 
light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and  are  drawn 
on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  Price,  from  43.  6d., 

7.S.  Od.,  lOs.,  and  lOs.  each.  Postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  MANUFACTURER,  228 
PICCADILLY,  LONDON. 

MARION  &  00., 

22  and  23  SOHO-SQUAUE,  LONDON. 

Photographs  of  all  kinds  may  be  inspected  and 
purchased. 

COLLECTIONS  of  PHOTOGRAPHS,  Ac., 
re-arranged,  re-mounted,  bound,  or  portfolioed. 

Agents  for  the  sale  of 

BOURNE  and  SHEPHERD’S  INDIAN 
PHOTOGRAPHS, 

NOTMAN’S  CANADIAN  PHOTOGRAPHS, 
BEDFORD’S  EASTERN  PHOTOGRAPHS, 
And  many  others. 

A  Delicate  and  Clear  OomplexioD, 

With  a  Delightful  and  Lasting  Fragrance,  by 
using 

THE  CELEBRATED 

UNITED  SERVICE  SOAP  TABLETS. 

4d.  and  6d.  each.  Manufactured  by 

J-  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  BIARSH, 
LAMBETH. 

Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 


G  R  A  TEFUL-COMFORTING. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

BEEAKFAST. 

“  By  a  thorougrh  knowledge  of  tlie  natural  laws 
which  govern  me  operations  of  digestion  and 
nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of  the  flue 
properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr  Epps  has 

Srovidedour  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately 
avoured  beverage  which  may  save  ns  many 
heavy  doctors’  bills.” — Civil  Service  Gazette. 
Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 
Each  packet  is  labelled, 

JAMES  EPPS  and  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists, 
London. 

Also  makers  of  Epps's  Cacaoine,  a  thin, 
refreshing  evening  beverage. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

el  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatly  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  Tooth  Powder.  Price  Is.  6d.  per  pot. 

ATO  THING!  M  POSSIBLE.— 

-Lx  AGUA  AMARELLA  restores  the  human 
hair  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at  what  age. 
JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.  have  at  length,  with 
the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  Onemists, 
succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful  liquid 
It  is  now  offered  to  the  public  in  a  more  con¬ 
centrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles,  3s.  each. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

O  TOILET  and  NURSERY  POWDER. 
Celebrated  for  its  purity. 

The  above,  with  a  general  assortment  of  JOHN 
G  O  S  N  ELL  and  CO.’s  Perfumery,  may  be 
obtained  of  all  respectable  Chemists  and  Per¬ 
fumers  throughout  the  kingdom. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  AND  CO., 

Perfumers  by  Appointment  to  Her  Majesty,  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  &c., 

AyOEL-PASSAOB,  93  UPPER  ThAMES-StREET, 
LoNDoy. 

SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  expe¬ 
rienced  dressmakers  and  milliners,  ready  to  travel 
to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purcliasers.  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or 
unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate 
execution  or  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides 
materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the 
piece,  ail  marked  in  plain  figure^  and  at  the  same 

Srice  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General 
louming  Warehouse,  in  Regent-street.  Reason¬ 
able  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning 
at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAYS’. 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE, 

24.5,  247,  249,  and  251  Regent-street. 


LEA  &  PERRIN8’  SAUCE. 

THE  “WORCESTEBSHIBE.” 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “The  only  Good 
Sauce,”  Improves  the  appetite,  and  aids  diges¬ 
tion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 

Ask  for  LEA  and  PERBINS’  SAUCE. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 

and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all 
bottles  and  labels. 

Agents— CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London; 
and  sold  by  all  Dealers  in  Sauces  tiiroughout 
the  World. 


PROTECTION  FROM  FIRE. 

Bryant  and  may’s 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

LIGHT  ONLY  ON  THE  BOX. 

I  BRYANT  AND  MAY’S 

->  TRADE  MARK— AN  ARK. 

Bryant  and  may’s 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

ARE  NOT  POISONOUS. 

Bryant  and  may’s 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

WITHOUT  PHOSPHORUS. 

Bryant  and  may’s 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

LIGHT  ONLY  ON  THE  BOX. 

Bryant  and  may’s 

PATENT  SAFETY  HOLDER 
For  use  wherever  a  match  Is  frequently  required. 

BRYANT  AND  MAY. 


T^ENDERS,  STOVES,  KITCHEN 
J.  RANGES,  FIRE-IRONS, andCHIMNEY- 
PIECES. -Buyers  of  the  above  are  requested, 
before  flnallv  deciding,  to  visit  the  SHOW¬ 
ROOMS.  They  contain  such  an  assortment  of 
Fenders,  Stoves,  Ranges,  Chimney-pieces,  Fire- 
irons,  and  General  Ironmongery  as  cannot  be 
approached  elsewhere,  either  for  variety,  novelty, 
beauty  of  design,  or  exquisiteness  of  workman¬ 
ship  or  price. 

Black  Register  Stoves . from  98  9d  to  £9  r>s. 

Bright  do.,  ormolu  ornaments  from  £3 128to£.33  lOs. 

Bronzed  Fenders  . from  48  to  £5  12s. 

Steel  and  Ormolu  Fenders . from  £2  178  to  £2.5. 

Chimney-Pieces  . from  £1  IDs  to  £100. 

Fire-Irons  (Set  of  three) . from  48  to  £5  lOs. 

pOAL  SCOOPS.— WILLIAM  S. 

BURTON  has  400  different  patterns  of 
COAL  SCOOPS  ON  SHOW,  of  which  he  Invites 
inspection.  The  prices  vary  from  28.  4d.  to  ISOs. 

Plain  black  open  Scoops,  from  28.  4d. ;  do.  do., 
zinc-lined,  from  Ss.  3d.;  Covered  Box  Scoops, 
from  68. ;  do.  with  Hand  scoop,  from  128.  6d. ; 
do.,  do.,  with  fancy  ornamentation,  from  14s.  ; 
highly  finished  and  ornamented,  and  fitted  with 
iimtation  ivory  handles,  from  22b.  to  ISOs. 

There  is  also  a  choice  selection  of  Wooden  Coal 
Boxes,  with  iron  and  brass  mountings. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing 
Ironmonger,  by  appointment  to  H.R.  H  .the  Prince 
of  Wales,  sends  a  catalogue,  containing  upwards  of 
850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists 
of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  30  Large  Show  Rooms, 
post  free. — 39  Oxford  street,  W.;  1,  I  a,  2,  3,  and 
4  Newman  street ;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry’s  place ;  and 
1  Newman  yard,  London, W’.  The  cost  ot  delivering 
goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  will  always  undertake 
delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 


KINAHAN’S 


WHISKY. 


This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow 
spirit  is  the  very 

CREAM  OF  IRISH  WHISKIES, 

in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more 
wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note 
the  Red  Seal,  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded 
“KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.” 

WHOLESALE  DEPOT, 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD-STREET,  OXFORO-STr-EET,  W 

Wm.  Younger  &  Co.’s 

-A.  li  E  S- 

I  No  tonic  can  excel  the  Ales  of  “WM, 
YOUNGER  and  CO.,”  which  can  be  had  of  the 
leading  retailers.  Established  in  Edinburgh, 
1749.  London  Stores,  Belvedere  road,  S.K. 
Liverpool  Office :  51  South  John-street. 

CONSUMPTION,  WASTING,  IMPERFECT 
DIGESTION. 

SAVORY  and  MOORE’S  PANCREATIC 
EMULSION  and  PANCREATINE  are  the  most 
potent  remedial  agents.  They  are  the  only  reme¬ 
dies  yet  known  for  effecting  the  digestion  of  Cod 
Liver  Oil  and  preventing  nausea,  while  they  also 
efficiently  supply  the  place  of  the  oil  when  the 
the  stomach  cannot  reject  it.  -These  facts  are  now 
attested  by  the  published  records  of  numerous 
medical  men,  extracts  from  which  accompany  each 
bottle.  Price  from  28.  to  21i. 

SAVORY  AND  MOORE, 

143  New  Bond-street,  London,  and  all  Chemists. 
NOTE.— Name  and  trade  mark  on  each  bottle. 

DINNEFOBD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  liaro 
approved  of  this  pure  solution  of  Magnesia  as  the 
best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient 
for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES.  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS. 

172  NEW  BOND-STREET.  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


alterative  draught,  and  from  its  special  action  on 
food  during  the  process  of  digestion  and  assimila¬ 
tion  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  invalids.  Price  4s. 
per  dozen  half-pints. 

Laboratory,  36  Long-acre,  and  all  Druggists. 

OS  L  E  R  ’  S  CRYSTAL  GLASS 

CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  „ 

CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 
Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamp*  for  India, 
IjONDON— Show  Rooms,  48  Oxford-street,  W. 

BIRMINGHAM— Manufactoryand  Show  Rooms, 

Broad-street.  Established  1807. 
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SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR 

Now  ready  (Twelve  Pages),  post-free. 

DIVIDENDS  5  AND  10  TO  20  PER  GENT. 

IP  E  ^  liT  IT  TJ 

FOR  SAFE  AND  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENTS. 
CAPITALISTS,  SHAKEHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 

Will  find  the  above  Invcitment  Circular  a  safe,  valuable  guide,  containing  most  reliable  information 

to  Investors. 

It  contains  all  the  best  paying  and  safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  the  day,  vrtth  Market  |*Hcc8, 
Keports,  Dividends,  fcc.  fcc.  Sah)  Investments  in  English  and  Foreign  Railways,  Debentures,  Banks, 
Mines,  Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks,  Telegraph  and  3Ii8cellaneous  Shares,  Sc. 

MESSRS  SHARP  and  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS,  33  POULTRY,  LONDON. 

'  EsTABLISHSD  1862. 

Bahkirs  :  London  and  Wbatminstbr,  Lothbubt,  London,  E.C. 


BOUDAULT’S  PEPSINE  POWDER, 

token  by  dyspeptics  at  each  meal  (bottles 
or  one  ounce). 

PRIZE  OF  THE  FRENCH  INSTITUTE, 
1856. 

80L1  MBDAL,  FABI8  BXHIBITION,  1867, 
BILVBR  MBDAL,  1868, 

And  supplied  to  the  principal  Hospitals  of  Paris 
r'nce  1854. 

BOUDAULT’S  PEPSINE  WINE  (SHERRY),  4s.  AND  Se. 

Delicious  and  agreeable  to  take,  and  superior  to 
all  others. 

BOUDAULT’S  PEPSINE 

A  very  convenient  form  for  persons 
truvelling. 

UOTT'OT  BOUDAULT,  7  Avenue  Victoria, 
Paris. 

A.  and  M.  ZIMMKKMANN,  7  Fcun-court, 
I.ondon,  E.C. 

31 ay  be  obtained  through  all  Chemists. 

LAZENBY  and  SON’S 
XLi  •  PICKLES.SAUCES,*  CONDIMENTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the 
celebrated  Receipts  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and 
favourably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  com* 
pelled  to  caution  the  pubUo  against  the  inferior 
preparations  wliioh  are  put  up  and  labelled  in 
close  imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mis* 
lead  tlie  public.— 92  Wigmore-street,  Cavendish- 
square  (late  6  Edwards-street,  Portmau-square), 
and  18  'I'rinity-street,  London,  E.C. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. 

—The  admirers  of  this  celebrated  Sauce  are 
particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle, 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the 
label  used  so  many  years,  signed 

Elizabeth  Laxtiiby. 

DR  ROBERTS’S 

POOR  MAN’S  FRIEND! 

IS  confidently  reconmiended  to  the 
rublie  ON  nil  unfailing  n-niedyfor  WOUNDS 
of  every  description.  Burns,  Scalds.  Chilblains, 
Scorbutic  Eruptions.  Sore  and  Inflamed  Eyes,  Ac. 
Sold  in  l‘ots,  Is.  I^d.,  2s.  9d.,  11s.,  and  22s.  each. 
ALSO  Ills 

PILUL/E  ANTISCllOPIIULiE, 

OR  ALTERATIVE  PILLS, 

Conflrme<1  by  Sixty  Years’  experience  to  l»e  one 
of  tile  best  alterative  Medicines  ever  offered  to  the 
Public,  llicylorm  a  mild  and  superior  Funiily  | 
A|M‘rlcut,  tliut  may  be  taken  at  all  times,  without  i 
conlinement  or  change  of  diet.  Sold  in  Boxes,  I 
Is.  lid.,  2s.  <>d.,  4s.  (Hi.,  lls.,  and  22s.  each. 

Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  BEACH  ' 
nud  B.\RMCOTT,  Bridport;  by  the  I.<indon 
Houses ;  and  Retail  by  all  respectable  31edieiue  i 
Veudoro. 


respectable  31edieiue 


empliaticslly  guarantees  perfect  freedom  from 
pain  in  tlie  extraction  of  leeth  or  Stumps;  this 
need  not  be  done  uuiess  desired,  os  by  ids  painless 
and  self-adhesive  system  of  fixing  Artifleial  Teeth 
extraction  is  obviated.  O.  H.  J.  being  the  actual 
maker  supplies  the  very  best  descriptiou  of  teeth 
at  prices  generally  paid  for  the  most  inferior. 
Sets  from  One  to  Ten  tiuineos.  3’ree  Consulta¬ 
tion  Daily  at  57  Great  Russell-street,  opposite 
British  iluseum.  I'actory,  Gilbert etreet,  Blooms¬ 
bury. 

N.B.--In  the  press,  ‘Dentistry;  its  Use  and 
Abuse.’  By  G.  U.  JONES. 


FRAMPTON’S  PILL  OF  HEALTH. 

^I^HIS  excellent  Family  Medicine  is 
.1  the  most  effective  remedy  for  indigestion, 
bilious  and  liver  complaints,  loss  ot  appetite, 
drowsiness,  giddiness,  Bpasins,  and  all  disorders 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  or,  where  an  occa¬ 
sional  aperient  is  required,  nothing  can  be  better 
ad^teef. 

For  FEMAI.es,  these  Pills  are  truly  excellent, 
removing  all  obstructions,  the  distressing  head¬ 
ache  so  very  prevalent  with  the  sex,  d^ression 
of  spirits,  dulness  of  sight,  nervous  affections, 
blotches,  pimples,  and  salTowness  of  the  skin,  and 
give  a  liealthy  bloom  to  the  complexion. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine 
Vendor.  Is.  lid.  and  2s.  9d.  per  box. 

BLAIR’S  GOUT  AND  BHEU3IATIC  PILLS. 

PUIS  preparation  is  one  of  the  benefits 
-t  whicli  the  science  of  modern  chemistry  has 
conferred  upon  mankind;  for,  during  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  present  century,  to  speak  of 
a  cure  for  the  Gout  was  considered  a  romance ; 
but  now  the  efficacy  and  safety  of  this  medicine 
is  80  fully  demonstrated,  by  unsolicitated  testi¬ 
monials  from  persons  in  every  rank  of  life,  that 

fniblic  opinion  proclaims  tliis  as  one  of  the  most 
mportant  discoveries  of  the  present  age. 

These  I’ills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  con¬ 
finement  during  their  use,  and  are  certain  to  pre¬ 
vent  tlie  disease  attacking  any  vital  part. 

Obtained  through  any  C'liemist  or  Medicine 
V’endor.  Is.  l^d.  and  28.  9d.  per  box. 

HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and 

PILLS  are  the  most  reliable  remedies  for 
tlie  blotches,  pimples,  boils,  and  carbuncles, 
whicli,  often  appearing  at  the  change  of  season, 
are  ever  annoying,  sometimes  dangerous,  and 
always  disfiguring.  The  subtle  permeating  powers 
of  this  Ointment,  by  repressing  both  iiifiarnma- 
tion  and  irritation,  reduce  the  skin  to  its  natural 
temperature  and  colour,  whilst  radically  expelling 
the  cause  of  the  blemishes  from  the  system.  The 
Pills  assist  the  cooling  and  purifying  influence  of 
the  unguent  by  expelling  all  that  is  gross  from 
'  tlie  bowels,  and  by  tlioruuglily  rectifying  diges¬ 
tion.  Under  this  treatment  every  organ  through¬ 
out  the  body  is  compelled  to  dislodge  both  irregu¬ 
larities  and  impurities,  whereby  the  skin  becomes 
soft  and  silky,  the  spirits  gay,  and  the  health 
robust. 

Will  appear  ou  the  Ist  of  December,  price  28.  (Jd., 

Deafness  ;  its  Various  Causes,  and 
tlioir  siioee.ssful  removal  by  Electrolysis. 
Wltli  Introductory  Remarks  on  the  Ear,  and  a 
Report  of  Thirty  (’uses  illustrating  the  3Ietliod 
of  Treatment.  By  II.  CA3iPBELL,  31. D., 
Licentiate  of  tlie  Ivoyal  College  of  Physicians. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster- 
row  ;  and  all  Booksellers. 

I  ~ 

I  Just  published,  in  IGuio,  price  One  Shilling, 

Doctors  dissected  ;  or,  English 

and  German  University  Degrees  critically 
exumiued.  By  A  GRADUATE. 

I  ‘“Mho’s  Who?’  Everyone  should  read  this 
I  book.’— New  Era. 

'  London;  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO., 

!  Patcrnostcr-row. 

TO  INVESTORS. 

Now  ready,  6d.  per  copy ;  or  58.  annually, 

I*  AVINGTON  &  PENNINGTON’S 

RECORD  of  INVEST- 
MENIS;  containing  an  exhaustive  Review  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and 
Money  Markets,  &c.,  with  an  enumeration  of  Safe 
Iiivestuieuts  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

G.  LAVINGTON  and  A.  PENNINGTON  44 
Threadneedle-btreet,  London,  E.C.  ’ 


Now  ready,  ^ 

FIELD-MARSHAL  SIR  JOHN 

lU’RGOYNE.  Hart.,  lilS  LIFE  and  COR. 
RESP(»NDEXCE.  Comprising  Extracts 
from  ids  Journals  during  the  Peninsular  and 
Crimean  Wars;  Letters  of  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington.  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  Lords  Har- 
(liui:e,  Palmerston,  and  Herbert,  Sir  Robert 
i’eel.  Lord  Raglan,  Omar  Pasha,  and  many 
otlier  celebrated  men.  Also  the  Private  and 
(illieial  Correspondence  of  Sir  John  Burgoyne 
during  the  Crimean  War.  Edited  by  I.ieut.. 
Col.  tlie  Hon.  GEORGE  WROTTESLEY, 
Koval  Engineers.  2  voH.,  8vo,  with  Por¬ 
trait,  30s. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  New  Bur- 

lington-street. 

Popular  novels' 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

- 0  - 

1.  NEVER  REVEALED.  By  A. 

EUBULE  EVANS.  Svols. 

2.  FRANK  LAWRENCE.  By 

H.  C.  ADAMS,  Author  of /The  White 

Bruns  wickers.’  3  vols. 

3.  PICTURES  ACROSS  the 

CIIANNKL.  By  KATHERINE  8. 

3IACQUOID,  Author  of  ‘  Patty.’  2  vols. 

4.  MISS  or  MRS  ?  and  otlier  Tales 

in  Outline.  By  WILKIE  COLLINS, 

Author  of  ‘  The  Woman  in  White.  1  vol, 

lOs.  6d. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  New  Bur- 

lington-strcet.  . 

Now  ready,  in  8vo,  cloth,  price  148., 

Neuralgia  and  kindred 

DISEASES  of  the  NERVOUS  SYSTEM: 
their  Nature,  Causes,  and  Treatment.  Also  a 
series  of  Cases,  preceded  by  an  analytical  exposi- 


cian  to  the  3Ietroporitan  Free  Hospital,  and 
Physician  to  the  Farrlngdon  Dispensary. 

London  :  J.  and  A.  CHURCHILL,  New  Bur- 
lington-street,  W. 

This  day,  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  38.  6d., 

A  SYNOPSIS  of  “OUR 
FAVOUITE  OLD  SAYINGS,”  in  English 
and  Latin.  By  CAN  TAB. 

London:  S.  W.  PARTRIDGE  and  CO.. 
9  Paternoster-row. 

This  day  is  published, 

A  New  Edition,  being  the  Seventh,  of 

THE  COMING  RACE. 

Crown  8vo,  price  (is. 

WILLIA3I  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS, 
Edinburgh  and  London. 

VOLTAIRE’S  PHILOSOPHICAL 
DICTIONARY.  Complete,  2  vols,  88. 
MIRABAND’S  ‘  The  System  of  Nature,  or  the 
Laws  of  the  Moral  and  Physical  World.’  28., 
or  in  cloth,  28.  Od.  * 

ELKMKNTS  of  SOCIAL  SCIENCE.  By 

an  M.D.  Cloth,  3a. 

LOGIC  and  UTILITY;  the  Tests  of  Tiuth 
and  Falsehood,  and  of  Right  and  Wrong. 
13()  pages,  price  (id. 

ROBERT  OWEN;  Ilis  Life  and  Ilia  TMIo- 
sophy.  By  W.  L.  SAKGANT.  I’ublislied  at 
108.  (id.,  reduced  to  28.  Od. 

SIR  WM.  DRUMMOND’S  (EDIPUS.  16 

THE  KKiHTS  of  MAN.  By  Tnos.  Pains— 
includes  his  Trial,  is. 

E.  T RUELOVE,  Publisher,  256  High  Ilolbom. 

Now  ready,  New  Edition  for  1873,  with  all  the 
new  Knights, 

DOD’S  PEERAGE,  BARONETAGE, 
KNIGHTAGE,  &c.,  for  1873  (Tliirty-thlrd 

Jear),  containing  more  than  one  liundrtd  new 
’eers.  Baronets,  Knights,  and  Kniglits  of  tlie 
Batli,  corrected  througnout  on  the  highest  autlio- 
rity. 

WHITTAKER  and  CO.,  Ave  Blnria-lane,  and 
all  Booksellers. 

Post  free  for  13  stamps, 

T^LEOTRO- SURGERY,  and  its 

■E-J  advant.'iges  over  ordinary  Surgical  Opera¬ 
tions  in  the  removal  of  Cancers,  Tumours,  Hydro¬ 
celes,  and  abnormal  growths  generally.  By  H. 
CA3IPBELL,  M.D. 

W.  ALEXANDER,  24  Old  Cavendish  street,  W. 
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IMPORTANT  WORKS,  HISTORICAL  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL. 

HISTORY  of  CIVILIZATION  in  ENGLAND  and  FRANCE, 

SPAIN  and  SCOTLAND.  By  HENRY  THOMAS  BUCKLE.  New  Edition  of  the  entire  work,  with  a  complete 
Index.  3  yols.,  crown  8vo,  price  248. 

MISCELLANEOUS  and '  POSTHUMOUS  WORKS  of  the 

late  HENRY  THOMAS  BUCKLE.  Edited,  with  a  Biographical  Notice,  by  HELEN  TAYLOR.  3  vols  8vo,  price 
21.  128.  6d. 

THE  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  from  the  Fall  of  Wolse\^  to 

the  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  By  JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE,  M.A. 

Cabinet  Edition,  in  Twelve  Volumes,  crown  8vo,  price  51.  12s. 

Library  Edition,  in  Twelve  Volumes,  demy  8vo,  price  8/.  18s. 

SHORT  STUDIES  on  GREAT  SUBJECTS.  By  James 

ANTHONY  FROUDE,  M.A.  2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  price  12s. 

THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  of  LORD  MACAULAY.  Edited 

by  his  Sister,  Lady  TREVELYAN.*  Library  Edition,  with  Portrait.  In  Eight  Volumes,  8vo,  price  51.  5s. 

LORD  MACAULAY’S  CRITICAL  and  HISTORICAL 


ESSAYS. 


Student’s  Edition,  1  vol.,  crown  8vo,  price  6s. 
Library  Edition,  3  vols.,  8vo,  price  SGs. 
Cabinet  Edition,  4  vols.,  post  8vo,  price  24s. 
People’s  Edition,  2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  price  8s. 


LORD  MACAULAY'S  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  from  the 


Accession  of  James  the  Second. 


Library  Edition,  5  vols..  8vo,  41. 

Cabinet  Edition,  8  vols.,  post  8vo,  48s. 
People’s  Edition,  4  vols.,  crown  8vo,  IGs. 
Student’s  Edition,  2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  12s. 


LORD.  MACAULAY’S  LAYS  of  ANCIENT  ROME : 


Illustrated  Edition,  fcap.  4to,  218. 

With  ‘Ivry  ’  and  ‘'The  Armadi^’  16mo,  38.  6d. 
Miniature  Illustrated  Edition,  imperial  16mo,  lOs.  6d. 


LORD  MACAULAY’S  SPEECHES,  corrected  by  Himself: 


People’s  Edition,  crown  8vo,  Ss.  6d. 

Speeches  on  Parliamentary  Reform,  l6mo.  Is. 

LORD  MACAULAY’S  MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS: 

Library  Edition,  2  vols.,  8vo,  218. 

People’s  Edition,  One  Volume,  crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

LORD  MACAULAY’S  MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS  and 

SPEECIH^S.  Student’s  Edition,  in  One  Volume,  crown  8vo,  price  6s. 

PRINCIPLES  of  POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  with  some  of 

their  Applications  to  Local  Philos*  phy.  By  JOHN  STUART  MILL. 

Library  Edition  (the  Seventh),  2  vols.,  8vo,  303. 

People's  Edition,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

ON  REPRESENTATIVE  GOVERNMENT.  By  John 


STUART  MILL. 


Library  Edition  (the  Third),  8vo,  9s. 
People’s  Edition,  crown  8vo,  2s. 


DISSERTATIONS  and  DISCUSSIONS,  POLITICAL, 

PHILOSOPHICAL,  and  HISTORICAL.  By  JOHN  STUART  MILL.  3  vols.,  8vo,  price  368. 

JOHN  STUART  MILL’S  EXAMINATION  of  SIR 

WILLIAM  HAMILTON’S  PHILOSOPHY,  and  of  the  Principal  Philosophical  Questions  Discussed  in  his  Writings. 
8vo,  16s. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  LOGIC.  By  John  Stuart  Mill.  Eighth 

Edition.  2  vols.,  8vo,  price  258. 

ON  LIBERTY.  By  John  Stuart  MillS^i^!,,' 

Library  Edition  (the  Fourth),  post  8vo,  Zs.  6d.“’"“ 

People’s  Edition,  crown  8vo,  Is.  4d.  Vr  . 

UTILITARIANISM.  By  John  Stuart  Mill.  'Third  Edition. 


8vo,  price  58. 
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London :  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  READER,  and  DYER,  paternoster  Row. 
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SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON& CO.’S  i  CHAMBERS’S  JOURNAL,  42nd  YEAR; 


I^TTBIilC-A^TIOD^S. 

1»  J.  rol ,  demy  8to,  with  over  1.50  rery  beautiful  Woodcut*,  illu*tratinff  the 
Scenery,  Antiquitiea,  and  People  of  Santo  Domingo.  Chiefly  from 
Dcaigni  and  Sketchea  by  the  Author.  Price  18«. 

SANTO  DOMINGO,  PAST  and  PEE8ENT;  with  a 

Glnncn  at  Ilarti.  Dy  SAHUKL  HAZARD,  Author  o(  ‘Cuba  with 
I’cn  and  Pencil.’ 

SANTO  DOMINGO. — “  A  rery  uaeful  and  pleasantly  written  book.  .  .  A 
deep  interest  attaches  to  the  island  of  St  Domiiwo— the  classic  ground 
of  the  discoveries  of  Columbus — the  most  lovely  spot  on  the  earth’s 
surface,  so  trebly  blest  by  nature,  so  cruelly  cursed  by  man.  ...  Mr 
Hazard  is  a  most  agreeable  companion.”— Athenaeum,  Dec.  28,  1872. 
SANTO  DOMINGO.— “Genuinely  interesting.  .  •  .  The  book  is  from  first 
to  last  thoroughly  fresh  and  enjoyable.” — Daily  Telegraph,  Dec.  2-5, 
WTZ. 

SANTO  DOM INGO.—“ This  gentleman  has  a  facile  pen  .  .  .  also  a  skilful 
t>encil.  .  .  We  heartily  recommend  Mr  Hazard’s  volume. ’’—Standard, 
Dec.  .30.  f-, 

SANTO  DOMINGO.— “Ti  lan  be  no  doubt  of  the  great  value  of  Mr 

Hazard’s  work,  or  o  truthfulness  of  his  bright  and  vivacious 
sketches  of  the  peoph  scenery  of  St  Domingo.  The  illustrations 
are  also  abundant  anc  tllent.’— Nonconformist. 

SANTO  DOMINGO,  SAM  ‘  BAY,  and  the  UNITED  STATES. 

See  MAJOR  HAZARD’S  BOOK. 

Ask  for  H  AZ A  RD’S  ‘  SA  *  DOMINGO  ’  at  Mudie’s,  Smith  and  Sons’, 
and  all  the  Circulating  Libr  and  Booksellers. 

Now  I  L  Twelfth  Thousand, 

HOW  I  FOUND  LI\  G8T0NE.  By  H.  M.  Stanley. 

With  54  Illustrations  t  I  Maps.  21s. 

A  Pamphlet,  cbntainin  .tracts  from  reviews  in  the  leading  town  and 
country  Journals,  will  be  sen  i  application.  Rarely  has  a  book  oeen  more 
uniformly  praised  by  the  whi  f  the  press. 

EUADY,  0  READY !  or,  These  Forty  Years :  A  Book  for 

Young  Fellows.  By  Captain  ALSTON,  R.N.  Small  post  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  .‘Is.  cd.  _  [This  day. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

BUSH  FIGHTING.  Illustrated  by  Remarkable  Actions 

and  Incidents  of  the  Maori  War.  By  Major-General  Sir  JAMES  E. 
ALEXANDER,  K.C.L.S.  8vo,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  cloth. 

[In  the  press. 

A  MAGNIFICENT  WORK  ON  CHINA. 

ILLD.STRATIONS  of  CHINA  and  its  PEOPLE.  Being 

Photographs  from  the  Author's  Negatives,  printed  in  Permanent 
Pigments  by  the  Autotype  Process,  and  Notes  from  Personal  Obser¬ 
vation  ;  ciiibracing  Portraitsnf  Prince  Kungand  other  High  Officers  of 
the  Empire — Illustrations  of  the  Scenery  and  Public  Buildings,  Dwell¬ 
ings,  Costumes,  and  Customs  of  the  People -Tea  Plantations— 
Bliigniflceiit  River  .Scenciw  in  the  Upper  Goiges  of  the  River  Yang¬ 
tze,  I.SiNiiniles  inland— 1*116  Pelho  River- The  Nankow  Pass— The 
Greot  Wall,  Ac. 

'I  he  complete  work  will  embrace  200  Photographs,  with  Letter-press 
Descriptions  of  the  Places  and  People  represented.  In  Four  Volumes  Im¬ 
perial  4to,  price  .31.  :i8.  each  Volume.  The  First  Volume,  containing  Fifty 
Photographs,  will  be  ready  early  in  March. 

Hubsrrlbera  ordering  the  Four  Volumes  at  once  will  be  supplied  for 
lOl.  los..  half  of  which  to  be  paid  on  receipt  of  Vol.  I.,  and  balance  on 
completion  of  the  work.  Non-Subscribers  price  is  31.  3s.  a  Volume. 
Prospectuses,  giving  fuller  details,  will  be  ready  shortly. 

NOTICE. -VOL.  II.  IN  FEBRUARY. 

Royal  8vo,  clotli  extra,  24s.,  of 

The  IILSTORY  of  FRANCE,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to 

the  Year  1789.  By  M.  GUIZOT,  Author  of  ‘  1'he  History  of  Civilisa¬ 
tion  in  Europe,’  Ac.  Translated  from  the  French  by  ROBERT 
BLACK,  M.A.  Uniform  in  size  and  price  with  Vol.  I. 

This  work  is  also  in  course  of  publication  In  Monthly  Parts,  price  28.  each. 
It  is  illustrated  with  numerous  very  exquisite  Woodcuts,  alter  designs  by 
Alph.  cle  Ncuville. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE.— NEW  AND  IMPORTANT  WORK  ON 
THE  MAURITIUS. 

SUB-TROPICAL  RAMBLES  in  the  LAND  of  the 

APH  ANAPTERYX.  By  NICOLAS  PIKE.  In  1  vol.,  demy  8vo. 

.  [In  the  press. 

*,•  This  Work  will  bo  profusely  Illustrated  from  the  Author’s  own 
Sketches,  and  will  contain  also  Maps  and  valuable  Bleteorologlcal  Charts. 

DHOW  CHASING  in  ZANZIBAR  WATERS  and  on  the 

EAST  COAST  of  AFRICA:  a  Narrative  of  Five  Years’ Exnerience 
in  the  Suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade.  By  Captain  GEORGE  L.' 
KULIV’AN,  R.N.,  lateof  H.Bl.S.  Daphne.  Vvith  Illustrations  from 
Photographs  and  Sketches  by  the  Author.  Demy  8vo.  cloth  extra. 

[In  the  press. 

A  Book  that  Will  Interest  and  Profit  all  who  read  it. 
GETTING  on  in  the  WORLD  ;  or,  Hints  on  Success  in 

Life.  By  WILLIAM  MATHEWS,  LL.D.  Small  post  8vo,  cloth 
extra,  Gs.  [In  press. 

The  ATMOSPHERE.  By  Camille  Flammaeion.  With 

numerous  Woodcut  Illustrations  and  Ten  beautiful  Chromo-litho- 
^Translated  by  C.  B.  PITMAN.  Edited  aud  Revised  by 
JAMES  GLaIsHER,  F.R.S.  Royal 8vo,  cloth  extra. 

[Nearly  ready. 

The  LONELY  GUIDING  STAR,  a  Legend  of  the 

other  Poems,  Miscellaneous  and  Dramatic. 
By  W  ILLIAM  D.  8.  ALEXANDER.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth. 

A  TOUR  with  COOK  THROUGH  SPAIN.  By  John  B. 

STONE.  Crown  8vo,  with  Photographs,  cloth  extra. 

[In  the  press. 

London:  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  LOW  dr  SEARLE, 
Crown-buildings,  188  Fleet-street. 


IN  the  Part  Just  issued  (Price  7(1.)  for  the  end  of  January  will  Iks 
found  the  fntroductory  Chapters  of  an  Original  and  Striking  Tale, 
by  tbe  Author  of  ‘A  Woman’s  Vengeance,’  entitled 

MURPHY’S  MASTER. 

Also  an  Interesting  Story,  complete  in  Four  Parts,  entiiled 

SAVED  BY  HUMMING-BIRDS. 

Likewise  the  following  Papers,  Instructive  and  Entertainino  ; 

THE  TRUE  STORY  OF  JUG- 1  THE  ANNUITY. 

GERNAUT.  i  HORACE  GREELEY. 

sleep  PARLIAMENTARY  PHRASES 

THE  SPECIAL  STAFF.  i  DESIGNATIONS,  QUIPS,  k 

MANORIAL  CUSTOMS.  '  ODDITIES. 

A  DROLLERY  IN  MEDICAL  ,  THE  MONTH:  SCIENCE  AND  " 
PRACTICE.  -A  RTS. 

A  NIGHT  ON  THE  TOP  OF  TWO  PIECES  OF  ORIGINAL 
ST  PAUL’S.  POETRY. 

VEGETABLE  INVADERS. 

A  New  Volume  of  Chambers’s  Journal  commences  with  this  Pari. 

Back  Numbers  at  lAd.  each,  and  Volumes  at  9s.  each,  are  kept  in  stock 
by  the  Publishers,  and  may  be  had  at  any  lime. 

The  Nine  Volumes  of  the  New  Series  already  published  contain 

TWENTY  ORIGINAL  NOVELS. 

Chambers’s  Journal  may  be  ordered  from  any  Bookseller  or  News¬ 
agent,  or  from 

W.  and  R.  CHAMBERS,  London  and  Edinburgh. 

13  Great  Marlborough- street. 

HUEST  AND  BLACKETT’S 

NEW  WORKS. 


The  LUSHAI  EXPEDITION,  1871-72.  By  Lieut. 

R.  G.  WOODTHORPE,  R.E.  I  vol.,  with  Illustrations,  ISs. 

“  Lieut.  Woodthorpe’s  account  of  the  Lushai  Expedition  is  important  u 
well  as  interesting.  The  writer  excels  in  description,  and  is  very  pleasing 
in  his  geographical  and  scenic  sketches.  Any  person  who  wishes  to  be  inti¬ 
mately  acquainted  with  life  in  India  will  find  almost  every  line  to  be  worth 
close  attention.’’— Post. 


BRIDES 


BRIDALS.  By  J.  C.  Jeaffreson, 


B.A.,  Oxon.  Second  Edition.  2  vols.,  8vo.  30*. 

“  ‘  Brides  and  Bridals  ’  cannot  fail  to  go  straight  to  the  heart  of  every 
woman  in  EnglancL”- Atlienseum. 

LODGE’S  PEERAGE  and  BARONETAGE  for  1873. 

UNDER  THE  ESPECIAL  PATRONAGE  OF  HER  MAJESTY. 
CORRECTED  BY  THE  NOBILITY,  AND  CONTAINING  ALL 
THE  NEW  CREATIONS.  Forty-Second  Edition,  1  vol.,  royal 
8vo,  with  the  arms  beautifully  engraved,  .31s.  6d.,  bound,  gilt  edges. 

“  This  very  handsome  volume  amply  maintains  tbe  acknowledged  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  raitor  for  both  accuracy  and  authenticity.  The  book  is  beauti¬ 
fully  got  up,  and  its  900  pages  are  filled  with  information  concerning  the 
upper  ranks  as  correct  as  It  is  copious,  and  as  valuable  as  It  is  interesting.”— 
Daily  News. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  SOCIETY  in  FRANCE  and 

ENGLAND.  By  Lady  CLEMENTINA  DAVIES.  Second 
Edition.  2  vols.,  2l8. 

ADVENTURES  AFLOAT  and  ASHORE-  By  Parker 

GILLMORE  (Ubiquel,  Author  of  ‘  Prairie  Farms  and  Prairie  Folk.’ 
&c.  2  vols.,  with  Illustrations.  2l8.  fJust  ready. 


fJust  ready. 


*•*  This  Work  will  bo  profusely  Illustrated  from  the  Author’s  own  Tl  A  Tl  TT  T  A  TI  "VT  Ti  Tirr  TtT  A  TT  T3  T  d 

Sketches,  and  will  contain  also  Maps  and  valuable  Meteorological  Charts.  IrUirUJjAlt  JNijW  JNUVJuljOi 

DIIOW  CHASING  in  ZANZIBAR  WATERS  and  on  the  tttttp;  KATP  TTITIRV  Pw  P  W  PoRinaon  Anther 

EAST  COAST  of  AFRICA:  a  Narrative  of  Five  Years’ Experience  D111L.L  iLl&BY.  By  F.  W-  RODUlSOn,  AUtnOT 

in  the  Suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade.  By  Captain  GEORGE  L  '  ‘Grandmother’s  Money,’ &c.  3  vols. 

?ho»^iph.td8kX.'b“thoa^^^  A  WOMAN  at  the  WHEEL.  ByA.M.Tobyn.  3voU. 

,  [In  the  press.  |  ”  This  novel  Is  a  very  good  one.  Its  strength  and  merit  lie  in  the  develop 

A  Book  that  will  Interest  and  Profit  all  who  read  it  '  ment  of  the  heroine’s  character,  in  Cherrie  May  Miss  Tobyn  has  produced 
m^'rrrTVTn  •  au  TtTnnrT\  tt*  .  «  *  .  aflne,  consistent,  and  attractive  picture. ’’—Spectator. 

GETTING  on  in  the  WORLD  ;  or,  Hints  on  Success  in  jv  tiavq  n/rv  vnTT»rtr  -o  a  ti 

Life.  By  WILLIAM  MATHEWS,  LL.D.  Small  post  8vo,  cloth  DAYS  of  MY  YOUTH-  By  Amelia  B-  Edwardi, 

extra,  Gs.  [In  the  press  Author  of  ‘  Barbara’s  History,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

The  ATMOSPHERE.  By  Camille  Flammaeion.  With  li^;^Tpy 

numerous  Woo(lcut  Illustrations  and  Ten  beautiful  Chromo-litho-  '  T7  at  Cl?  nanno  ii  tt’i  ^ 

, Translated  by  C.  B.  PITMAN.  Edited  aud  Revised  by  ^  ALSE  CARDS.  By  Hawley  Smart,  AuthOt  0l 
JAMES  GLAISHER,  F.R.S.  Royal 8vo,  cloth  extra.  ‘  Breezie  Langton,’  &c.  3  vols. 

[Nearly  ready.  “  Mr  Hawley  Smart  is  a  writer  whose  novels  are  always  welcome  to  tlie 
The  LONELY  GUIDING  STAR  a  Leffend  of  the  I'’ ‘‘bits  judicious  mixture  of  the  grave,  the  gay.  and  the  tender. 

By  M  ILLIAM  D.  8.  ALEXANDER.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth.  RUTH  MAXWELL.  By  Lady  Blako- 

A  TOUR  with  COOK  THROUGH  SPAIN  Bv  John  R  **  a  quiet  charm,  and  contains  thoroughly  good 

STONE.  Crown  8vo.  with  Photographs,  cTofh  exlra.  ^  reading. ’’-Morning  Post. 

. _  [In  the  press.  FATHER  GODFREY.  By  the  Author  of  ‘  Anne  Dysart 

r  j  o  A  -r  '^®ll*'^ritten  story.  Godfrey’s  Character  is  finely  drawn.’’— AthensBum. 

London:  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  LOW  dr  SEARLE  PAPTPTI  TTir'Pfl  -ar  x  tt  o  j  of 

Cro»n.bu.ldingM8BF.ee;-..reet. 

in'the*C»unty  Of  ^Mldmesex.^anV* Published ”by%iDWARD**DAil!^^^^  *be  ParUh  of  St  James.  'YestmliisU*^ 

February  8,  1873.  ^  fallow,  7  Bouthampton-street,  Strand,  in  the  aforesaid  County. — Satuhda  . 
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